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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


OF 

BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 

EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurcurnas & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them tothe 
Trade and Public generally. The ge purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF OASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

ODSERVE THE ADDRESS— 
HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT we i on SIR JULIUS BENEDIOT. 

FounpDER AND DirrEcTOR—HERR SOHUBERTH. 

HE !8ta WINTER SEASON will commence Nov. 15th. 
Full particulars may be obtained of 

244, Regent Street. 


LOX POs’ CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &., from £1 1s,, the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= Choir weekly. Prospectus--Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PAkk, Royal 

ak, 


U A) 
HE LASL RICHTER CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, 
TuEsDAY next, at Eight. Herr Hans Ricuter, Conductor; Herr HRRMANN 
FraNKkE, Director. Programme—Overture, Euryanthe (Weber); Probe-Lieder 
from Die Meistersinger (a) ‘Am Stillen Herd,” and (b) ‘ Fanget an” (Wagner) 
—Mr Edward Lloyd; Wotan’s Abschied und Feuerzauber, from Die Walkiire 
(Wa 1er)—Mr Fred, King; Symphony, No, 9, in D minor, Choral (Beethoven) 
—Soloists, Miss Amy Sherwin, Mdme Isabel Fassett, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr 
Frederic King. Richter Chorus and Orchestra; Leader, Herr Schiever; Chorus 
ee Frantzen. Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d., at Austin’s, and 
sual Agents. 


A CONCERT will be given at the Arnenxum, Camden 
Road, N., on TuESDAY £vening next, Nov. llth, in aid of the Funds of 
North London Nursing Association for the Poor. The Concert will be under 
the direction of Mr W. Henry Tuomas. The TUFNELL PARK OHORAL 
SOCIETY will sing the Choruses in the new Dramatic Cantata, Hero and 
Leander, the new part-song, “‘The Miller’s Wooing,” and Selections from Handel’s 
Acis and Galatea, Artists: Miss Marianne Fenna, Miss Kate Fusselle, Miss 
Bayley, Mr Hulbert L. Fulkerson, Mr Bridson. Pianoforte—Mr Frank Lewis 
Thomas, Conductor—Mr W. Henty Tuomas. Doors open at 7.30, to commence 
at Eight o'clock. Admission, Half-a-Crown to all parts of the room. 
TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS. 

i leg BE LET, FURNISHED (or Part, with Attendance), a 

DETACHED HOUSE, pleasantly situated in the best part of the Finchley 
Road, South Hampstead. One minute from Metropolitan Railway Station, and 
Omnibus route to City and West End. Large Reception Rooms, and good 
Garden. Terms moderate, including the use of Grand Piano and Organ.— 
Apply to Messrs Puittps & DyER, 123, Finchley Road, N.W. 


\ USIC.—The Forty Years’ GOODWILL of a VALUABLE 


TEACHING CONNECTION in a County Town (West of England), con- 
ducted for that time by a well-known Professor and Composer, with Freehold 
Residence, is FOR DISPOSAL by Private Treaty. No Agents. Letter in first 
Ferg as Messrs RopeRT Cocks & Oo., Music Publishers, 5, New Burlington 





H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 




















MUSIC TRADE. 


ANTED a TRAVELLER to represent a well-known 
D Firm.—Address, by Letter only, to“ W. P.,” care of Messrs W. DuncAN 
AVISON & Co., Music Pu lishers, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





MESSES HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 

the Musie Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s, net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H. R. Bisnop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth 
gilt, 4s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s. net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s,, will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s, to 3s., at half-price, 1s.6d. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’'S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s,6d.to5s. Half- 
price 2s, 6d. 

RISELEY’S ELEMENTS OF MUSIO. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 

NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ArTHuR HILL, 4s.—Answer to “‘In the Gloaming.” 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. THomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; HANDEL, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances RipLEY HAvERGAL, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. HAvERGAL); F. ABr, 4s. New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS, by Frances RipLEY HaveRGAL. 

DREAM SINGING ” o 

ONE BY ONE ” ” 


THE PILGRIM'S SONG p - pier 
RESTING i * oa). eet Se 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE % Bg 'de Sk 
MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 

Sit Mean STi. A Se 
 & Ce Oe a ee eh 
ae Ut eee eee 
ee — PER a Rk ee OE 
” 6. PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS ...  .. = we owe 18, 64. 

6. WORTHY THE LAMB... ..  .. ete 1 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
LE JEUNE’S ‘‘ LIEBESLIED.” 

ERR SCHUBERTH will play Le Juunn’s “ LIEBES- 
LIED ” for Violoncello and Pianoforte, at his Provincial Engagements on 
Nov. 11, 12, 18, 24. 
‘“‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
Me WALTER CLINCH will’ sing Wirrorp Morean’s 








opular Song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Grand 
Bvening Concert to be given by St George’s Choir, at the Albert Institute, 
Windsor, on Thursday evening next, Nov. 13th. 


‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” ° 
) R JAMES GAWTHROP will sing Ascuer’s admired 


Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Concert to be given 
by St George's Choir, at the Albert Institute, Windsor, on Thursday evening 


next, Nov. 13th. 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” (Quartet). 


E, 
ws ROSE MOSS, Miss ALICE KEAN, Mr JOHN 
CROSS, and Signor FRASSINI will sing AscHER’s_admired Quartet, 


HOU?” at the Public Hall, Dudley, Nov. 11th; 
ah; 1 all, Stafford, 








“ALICE, WHERE 
Town Hall, Uttoxeter, 12th; Town Hall, Rugeley, 13th ; Borough 


14th ; and Town Hall, Bilston, 15th, 
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“THE MESSAGE.” 


R VERNON RIGBY will sing Brumenrnar’s admired 
Song, “‘THE MESSAGE,” at Brighton, Nov. 15th. 





“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 


i ISS HENDEN WARDE will sing Ranpreexr’s admired 
Song, ‘‘PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” (violoncello odbligato part to be 
played by Mons. Hollman), at Exeter, on Monday evening next, Nov. 10th. 





“DON’T TELL ME, LOVE.” 
“TNs TELL ME, LOVE”—P. von Tucerner’s admired 
Song, words by OLIVER BRAND, sung by Mr BRIDSON with t 
success at Brunswick Hall—is published, price 4s., in Two Keys (D and F), by 

Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W 

“ LI 9 
(In A minor and @ minor.) 
OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Morrmer Avyz, Words by 
MrrraM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s. 

O SIGH NOT LOVE, Music by J. MortIMER ADYE, Words by MrrraM Ross, 
price 4s. _(‘‘ May be recommended as a graceful and vocal piece of writing.”— 
Morning Post.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


C. HILLER’S “THREE AGES,” will be sung by 
¢ Mdme EVANS-WARWIOK, Nov. 29th, and Dec. 2nd. 


“() LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 


Song by I@NAcCE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLDINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 


(jUBRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Oustomers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
a and Coupons; and the p' and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 

nnuities. 

Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


[HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK Buripine SoctrEty. 

SHILLINGS PER 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BrrkBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


MADAME: MARIE ROZE’S 


Singing of the New Irish Ballad, 


“I WAS A SIMPLE COUNTRY GIRL” 
(“THADY AND 1”) 


. Was ge | omy a poets. An enthusiastic encore rewarded the 
air singer. @ song is extremely pretty, and was accompanied with much 
taste by the composer, Mr Richard Harvey.”—/rish Times. ™ 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W.; and all Musicsellers. 
Just Published, ° 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 


I KNOW NOT YET.. ....__.. price 4/- 
(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF... “s - * .+ price 4/— 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Sona, ‘ 

WORDS BY J. STEWART. 

Music by 

I. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Hatton, “A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 

“THE RETURN,” 3s. ; and “THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s, 
































THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


B 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven. 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan wistiarh Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRanxk MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
L= PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMMmonpD & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


“Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865, 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the oe reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depot for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
pee manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte ot 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. .. 3/- 


(A Violoncello part to ‘' Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


** Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the right-minded, They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 


























while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”—Morning Post, 
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THE ROSE OF SHARON 
(Concluded from page 683. ) 

During Part ITI. the scene still lies in Solomon’s Palace. At its 
opening the Sulamite is sleeping in the noontide heat—the orchestra 
having a movement entitled ‘‘Sleep”—and presently she dreams. 
In her dream she hears the Beloved calling from without, ‘‘ Open to 
me, my sister, my love.” At first she hesitates, but when the 
entreaty is renewed, ‘‘ My head is filled with dew, and my locks 
with the drops of night,” she opens the door. The Beloved is no 
longer there. In her distress she descends into the streets, calling 
upon her lover and begging the Watchmen to tell her where he is. 
The Watchmen repulse her rudely. She renews her plea, where- 
upon they threaten to strike her, and then she awakes. But so 
strong is the influence of the dream that her first conscious words 
are :— 

I charge ye, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
Tf ye find my love 
That ye tell him I am sick of love. 

Solomon now appears, the First Woman again dwelling upon the 
exalted grandeur that awaits her if she yield. This time the King 
avows his preference for the Sulamite over all the inmates of his 
harem: ‘‘ Yet one is my dove, mine undefiled,” &c, To this the 
maiden makes a beautiful figurative reply :— 


Lo! a vineyard hath Solomon at Baal-hamon ; 
He let out the vineyard unto keepers. 

Every one for the fruit thereof 

Was to bring him a thousand pieces of silver. 

But my vineyard, mine, ts before me. 

Thou, O Solomon, must have a thousand, 

And those that keep the fruit thereof two hundred. 
My beloved is mine, and I am his; 

And unto me his desire. 

Then, with all emphasis, she makes her final declaration : ‘‘ My 
love is strong as death and unconquerable as the grave.” On this 
the Women repeat, ‘‘ Art thou so simple?” &c., and the King joins 
them, even to bidding the Sulamite go and ‘‘ pasture her flocks by 
the huts of the shepherds.” The third part here ends. 

When the fourth Part begins we are back again in Lebanon, and 
amongst the vinedressers, who now lament the loss of the beautiful 
maiden and her lover. Here we are tempted to quote the exquisite 
(adapted) Scriptural text, sung partly in chorus, partly by a con- 
tralto soloist :— 

The fields of the Beloved languish, 

And the vine of the Sulamite maiden ; 

Therefore will we bewail them, 

We will water them with our tears, 

Gladness is taken away, 

And joy out of the plentiful field ; 

In the vineyard there is no singing, 

Neither is there any shouting. 

The treaders tread out no wine, 

And the noise of the vintage hath ceased. 

All the merry-hearted do sigh: 

The mirthful tabret is silent, 

And the joy of the harp unheard. 
After this lament, an Elder speaks words of hope and trust, and the 
people join in prayer for Divine guidance and protection. At that 
moment a cry arises : ‘‘ Who is this that cometh up from the valley, 
leaning on her Beloved?” The Sulamite and her faithful Shepherd 
are soon recognized with songs of praise, and presently they stand 
again among their friends and acquaintance. Gatled upon to speak 
by her lover, the Sulamite dwells upon his excellences, begging him 
to lead her among the trellised vines, and let his banner over her be 
love, He answers in the same spirit, and then comes the finale :— 


For the flame of love is as fire, 
Even the fire of God. 

je lapse cannot quench it, 
Neither can floods drown tt. 
Yea, love is strong as death, 
And unconquerable as the grave. 


A detailed analysis of Mr Mackenzie’s music cannot be entered 
upon here with Pro riety, because points may be missed and effects 
miscalculated which only a performance correctly shows. It is 
possible, however, to describe the salient features of the work with 
sufficient accuracy. To begin, Mr Mackenzie employs “‘ representa- 
tive themes” for the first time in oratorio. He uses a motive 


expressive of the motto ‘‘ Love is strong as death ;” another in con- 








nection with the words ‘‘ My Beloved is mine ; ” another taken from 
the Vineyard Song; another that everywhere stands for King 
Solomon, and so on. But as all are quite distinctive and easily 
oe yam no confusion is likely to arise from their somewhat 
liberal employment. In his treatment of those parts of the story 
where action takes place, he follows the method A vet in Colomba ; 
subordinating everything to dramatic expression. Here, however, 
we have but an advance upon the plan followed by Mendelssohn in 
corresponding parts of Elijah. For the rest, there is no variance 
from the usual rule of developed movements in accepted form. As 
a result, we have an interesting combination of modern device and 
classic method; the modern. element being for the most part 
associated with dramatic features, but not exclusively so, since the 
Prologue, a contralto solo, is based upon the Leitmotiv which 
represents unconquerable love. In distributing the voices of his 
characters, Mr Mackenzie makes the Sulamite a soprano; the 
Beloved a tenor ; Solomon a baritone ; the Elder a bass; and the 
First Woman a contralto. All the soloists are well provided with 
music ; the largest share of work falling naturally to the soprano. 
The contralto airs are specially effective ; while those for the tenor, 
baritone, and bass are all more or less important and graceful. A 
feature of the oratorio, indeed, is the admirable balance preserved 
by the composer in dealing with the great divisions of his executive 
force. Although the solo vocalists have much to do, the task of the 
chorus and orchestra is scarcely less weighty or less prominent. It 
may even be that the choristers engaged will complain of too heavy 
a burden. Choral movements in great variety are frequent ; and at 
the close of the second part, where the procession of the Ark takes 
place, no less than fifty-four consecutive pages of the pianoforte 
score are taken up by a string of concerted pieces. We venture to 
say that Mr Mackenzie will be praised for the admirable resource he 
has shown in discharging a most exacting duty. Some of the 
choruses are undoubtedly difficult, but, as a rule, they are grateful 
to sing, and so distinguished by varied merits as never to become 
monotonous and, consequently, wearisome. The orchestra is 
throughout treated in the most approved modern fashion, playing a 

art in the drama by means of its ‘‘ representative themes,” and 
ue mostly distinctive and conspicuous in accompaniment. It hag 
two movements to itself—one describing a “Spring Morning on 
Lebanon,” a softly flowing adagio tranquillo ; the other, entitled 
“Sleep,” being a beautiful /arghetto continued into and all through 
the Sulamite’s dream, the events of which are seen, so to speak, 
through its translucent veil. The oratorio contains no regular fugue, 
that form being obviously unfitted for the subject, but contrapuntal 
writing abounds, in quantity more than sufficient to satisfy the 
scientific ear, and in ability more than able to please it. We believe 
that the melodies of the work show a marked advance upon anything 
yet done by Mr Mackenzie. They are, many of them, fully 
developed, well sustained, and thoroughly vocal. As for the 
handling of the ensembles, it will be found, we have not the smallest 
doubt, that Mr Mackenzie has reached a very high standard, and 
shows the masterfulness of a master. 

We have now advanced all the points demanded in a preliminary 
notice, and leave till after the performance at Norwich the 
full analysis deserved by a work of the noblest purpose and highest 
achievement. 

——— 


COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 

The seventy-third promenade concert of the season was given last 
Saturday, and attracted an enormous audience. Thanks to the 
energy and liberality of the lessee, Mr W. F. Thomas, these concerts 
have for the long space of three months been so largely supported, 
and—says The Globe—their pee shows so few —_ of diminu- 
tion, that they might probably be continued up to Christmas with 
successful results were it not for the preparations for the forthcoming 
circus entertainment announced by Mr William Holland. Before 
11 p.m. over 7,000 persons had been admitted, many of them arriving 
in time to hear the preliminary concert given from six till eight p.m. 
by the band of the 2nd Life Guards, under the direction of Mr W. 
Winterbottom. The programme of the ordinary concert being of 
the miscellaneous kind, and devoid of novelty, presented no occasion 
for criticism. Mr A. G. Crowe conducted zealously and ably, and 
his popular ‘‘See-Saw Waltz” was enthusiastically encored. Mr 
Cuan won a well-merited encore for De Beriot’s ‘‘ Tremolo,” but 
he substituted Ernst’s variations on the “Carnival de Venise.” 
Mdme Rose Hersee sang Rossini’s ‘‘ Una voce poco fa,” with her 
accustomed brilliancy of execution, introducing some remarkable 
tours de force, and Signor Foli gave, most effectively, Blumenthal’s 
“ Across the far blue hills, Marie.” Both artists were enthusiastically 
encored, and condescended to follow a reprehensible custom by 
substituting other songs. Jullien’s ‘“ British Army Quadrille” was 
algo given with the usual success. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The programme of the concert given last Saturday at the Crystal 
Palace contained features of special interest in the great Symphony, 
No. 5 in C minor, by Beethoven, the overture to Le Corsaire 
(Berlioz), and a work entirely new to English musicians, an 
orchestral interlude entitled ‘‘Salve Polonia,” from Liszt’s third 
oratorio, Stanislaus, not yet published, The immortal Symphony 
in C minor was played to perfection. The Berlioz overture, 
dedicated to the great English critic, J. W. Davison, had not been 
heard at the Crystal Palace since 1863. It is thoroughly 
characteristic of the composer, and its revival is welcome. The 
Liszt interlude is also characteristic of its composer, but is not likely 
to be generally welcomed. Largely composed of Polish national 
airs, it presents few traces of genuine originality, and in the 
manipulation of his materials, Liszt has vainly endeavoured to 
emulate the style of Richard Wagner. The orchestration is vulgarly 
noisy, but the frequent tempests of sound never suggest sublimity, 
and the dance movement with which the interlude concludes has an 
incongruous effect. Mdlle Kleeberg played well the pianoforte part 
in Chopin’s weak concerto, No. 1, and also some selections from 
Bach, Schumann, and Stephen Heller. In response to an encore, 
she gave Rubinstein’s Barcarolle. The vocalist was Mdme Minnie 
Hauk (her first appearance at these concerts), who was warmly 
welcomed, and achieved genuine success in ‘‘Elsa’s Dream” 
(Wagner), the Styrienne from Mignon (A. Thomas), and the 
Habanera from Carmen (Bizet), which she may be said to have made 
her own, since her matchless impersonation of Carmen first graced 
the boards of Her Majesty’s Opera. Thrice recalled, she was 
obliged to appear again ; this time singing the old Scotch song, ‘‘I’m 
owre young to marry yet,” to her own accompaniment. The 
orchestral music was admirably conducted by Mr Manns,—Gllobe, 


—0O-O 


MUSICAL PITCH. 
( To the Editor of “‘ The Times.” ) 

S1r,—As one who has an intimate practical acquaintance with the 
question of the pitch of wind instruments, I should esteem it a 
favour to be allowed to take notice of some points in Mr Barnes’s 
letter which appeared in 7'he Times of October 21. The importance 
of the question he writes upon to the whole music-loving public is 
undeniable, and any prospect of a settlement of it should be welcomed 
by musicians and musical instrument makers. 

Through the labours of Mr Alexander J. Ellis, we have been 
furnished with the necessary starting point for the practical con- 
sideration of the subject—viz, a mass of facts well collected, 
established, and tabulated in his History of Musical Pitch, a paper 
read before the Society of Arts in 1880. In reference to this paper 
it will be found that, so far from church organs being of one pitch, as 
appears to be assumed by Mr Barnes, there is a py, Macha of more 
than an equal-tempered semitone between the pitch of various 
modern English church organs, and if old organs still in use are 
included in the comparison the difference is much greater. Some of 
the church organs, and nearly all the large concert-hall organs, are 
practically of the modern Philharmonic and military band pitch, so 
that the ‘‘ chaotic and exasperating variety of pitch” is at least as 
manifest in organs as it isin other instruments, Granting that wind 
instruments, orchestral and military, are too high, they are at least 
tolerably uniform, conforming to the Kneller Hall standard, and to 
reduce all these to the pitch of the Salisbury, or that of any other 
church organ, would only add to the existing confusion, for we should 
then have no instruments capable of being used with the great 
concert organs, such as those in the Crystal Palace, Albert Hall, &c. 

It would probably interfere too seriously with the performance of 
modern music written for the high pitch to attempt to re-establish 
the pitch used by Handel and Mozart ; the choice of a standard lies 
in the range of pitch between the French diapason normal of about 435 
vibrations for A, and the British Army pitch of about 452 vibrations 
for the same note, the difference being about two-thirds of an equal- 
tempered semitone ; the pitch of the Salisbury and other organs 
built to Mr Willis’s church pitch lying about midway between these 
two extremes. Whether the diapason normal, the present army and 
concert pitch, or something between the two should be adopted, 
could only be determined by a congress of physicists, musicians, and 
musical instrument makers, and the recommendation of such a con- 
gress would require the assent of the military authorities before 
wind instrument makers could, with any regard to their own busi- 
ness interests, adopt it. With such an assent, and supposing 


musicians to be satisfied that any one pitch could meet all artistic 
requirements, the question becomes simply one of careful measure- 
ment in a branch of physical science, and of £8. d. 


It should be understood that one of the great difficulties in the use 





of wind instruments in combination with others must always remain, 
whatever the standard of pitch adepeet. This difficulty is that 
arising from the great alterations in the pitch of wind instruments 
through variations of temperature. A player in a travelling company 
of musicians may be asked to play to a pianoforte accompaniment in 
a provincial hall on a cold winter's mig t. The piano, originally at 
concert pitch, has gone up considerably in pitch with the cold, and 
the wind instrument, from the same cause, has descended. The 
unfortunate player determines to have his instrument made sharper, 
to be better prepared in future, with the result of helping to raise 
the average pitch of wind instruments. Y ' 

With regard to the possibility of altering the pitch of existing 
instruments, there has been, I consider, a little confusion of idea on 
the part of the musical public. An alteration, say, from the present 
pitch to the diapason normal, could be effected truly on all brass 
instruments, without appreciably impairing them ; but on wood 
instruments, such as flutes and clarionets, an alteration of this extent 
is impossible without disturbing the intonation. With some wood 
instruments a lowering of pitch to the extent of, perhaps, one-fourth 
of a semitone would be practicable, but with some flutes even this 
would be dangerous. In the event of a change of pitch to any con- 
siderable extent, it would therefore be necessary to renew all wood 
instruments ; but brass instruments could be converted to a new 
(lower) pitch without any detriment, in the great majority of cases, 
and at very small cost. I can understand that there was difficulty 
even with the brass at Salisbury, but when I speak of the alteration 
as an easy thing I refer to it as carried out systematically in a manu- 
facturer’s shop, and not as carried out hurriedly to meet a sudden 
emergency. Your obedient servant, 


103, Iverson Road, West Hampstead. 
on () 


OPENING OF A NEW ORGAN. 

The new organ recently erected for the Fairfield Presbyterian 
Church, Liverpool, was opened by Mr W. T. Best, organist of St 
George’s Hall. The instrument has been built by Messrs Gray & 
Davison, of London and Liverpool, from a specification drawn up 
by Mr Best, who has personally superintended its erection. The 
church authorities must be congratulated on having such a fine 
instrument, which, while being only of moderate size, is quite 
adequate to the requirements of the building, and is most unique 
and compact, reflecting "pea credit on the builders. After the 
singing of the hymn, ‘‘ All people that on earth do dwell,” Mr Best 
playe the following compositions : Marche Religieuse, Niedermeyer ; 

‘ugue (C minor), Bach; Andante (4th piano concerto), Beethoven ; 
Toccata (F sharp minor) Hatton; Rondo di Campanelli, Morandi; 
Andante (No. 1, G major), Dr Wesley; Finale, allegro vivace, 
Kuross. ‘To each piece on the programme were appended useful and 
explicit annotations by Mr Best, who thoroughly delighted the large 
congregation by his masterly skill. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ORGAN, 

Two keyboards, each from CC to GGG, 56 notes, and a pedal-board of two 
octaves and a half, or 30 notes, from CCC to F, Every stop is carried 
through the entire compass, The cornet of three ranks in the swell possesses 
the important harmonic sound, the “ tierce,’ which has been specially 
tempered in its various positions in the gamut. In this instrument the or- 
ganist is seated fairly away from the exterior case, and the usual position of 
the keyboards, &c., is reversed, so that the members of the choir and congre- 
gation are immediately perceived in front by the organist, an advantage of 
high importance in the accompaniment of the psalmody, 

Great OrGAN.—Bourdon, 16 feet tone; open diapason, 8; dulciana, 8 ; 
claribella, 8; principal, 4; nazard, 23; flageolet, 2 ; corno di bassetto, 8. 

SwE.Lt OrGAN.—Violin diapason, 8 feet tone; lieblich gedact, 8; gems- 
horn, 4; cornet, III, ranks ; trumpet, 8 feet tone. 

Pepat Orcan.—Bourdon, 16 feet tone; violoncello, 8. 

CourLers.—Swell to great (unison); swell to pedals; swell to great 
(octave) ; great to pedals, 

The swell, or crescendo pedal, is placed in the centre and poised on an axis. 
Three combination pedals to the great organ stops, and two to the swell. 


D. J. BLAIKLEY. 
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Socta Lire 1x New Sourn Watezs.—It is a mistake to assume 
that the pleasures and refinements of social life are not appreciated 
in New South Wales. On the contrary, the number of evening 
parties and fashionable balls given in Sydney is astonishing, consider- 
ing the amount of population. The ladies’ costumes are often as 
costly and tasteful as any seen in Belgravia, while there is no lack of 
musical ability, which is often of the highest character. Those 
accustomed to the enjoyment of the brighter phases of social life in 
England will certainly not miss them in New South Wales.—Jmmi- 
gration Agency. 
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MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our own Correspondent.:) 

Madame Fannie Simonsen, an operatic artist, who for a genera- 
tion has been one of the most popular favourites, takes her 
farewell of the stage on the 20th inst. Mdme Simonsen is the 
wife of a well-known violinist, and the mother of three daughters, 
who, under her own training, have become accomplished vocalists, 
Two have appeared on the operatic stage with considerable 
success. Mdme Simonsen is the bess representative of the Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein that has ever appeared in this part of the 
world. 

Miss Emilie Melville will on Saturday next, the 13th inst., 
bring to a close a highly successful season of six months’ duration 
at the Bijou Theatre. During the last fortnight the operas 
played have been the Bohemian Girl and Carmen, This week the 
operas will be Giroflé-Girofla, the Bohemian Girl, the Grand 
Duchess, Maritana, Carmen, and La Perichole. In each of these 
works Miss Melville takes the leading female part, except in 
Wallace's opera, Miss Melville has been the first, in the experience 
of Melbourne opera-goers, to make Lazarillo the prima donna’s 
part. Miss Melville leaves on the 23rd inst., for India. 

The annual benefit for the Musical and Dramatic Association 
is to take place in the Theatre Royal on the afternoon of the 
13th inst. A host of members of both professions have placed 
their services at the disposal of the Association, All concerned 
—from the “stars” to the check-takers—give their services 
gratuitously, 

The musical drama, Guy Mannering, adapted from Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, was produced at the Theatre Royal on Saturday 
night last, the 6th inst., Miss Genevieve Ward taking the part of 
Meg Merrilies. Bishop’s music is rendered by a choir of fifty 
voices, 

The seventh season of Mr T, H. Guenett’s Melbourne Popular 
Concerts was commenced in the Presbyterian Assembly Hall, 
Collins Street, on the afternoon of the 28th ult. The second 
concert was given on the 4th inst., and the third will take place 
on the 10th inst. The programme for the concert on the 10th 
will include the following: Quartet, C minor, Op. 18 (Beethoven); 
Pianoforte Solo, “Isolde Lieber Tod” (Wagner-Liszt) ; Polish 
Dance (Scharwenka); and Sonata, pianoforte and violoncello, 
F major, Op. 18 (Rubinstein), During the current season Mdme 
Elmblad and Mdme Tasca are the solo pianists; Messrs G. 
Weston, Cope, Kunde, Bima, and Hart are the “strings;” and 
Mr Armes Beaumont the solo vocalist. Mr Guenett deserves 
honour for having established these concerts, which are eminently 
calculated to educate the public taste to high-class music. 

A concert was given on the 6th inst., in the Turn Verein Hall, 
for the benefit of Signor and Signora Benfereri, who came to this 
city a couple of years ago with Signor Cagli’s Italian Opera 
Company. The company was not successful, 

Master Ernest Hutchinson, locally styled “The Australian 
Mozart,” gave a pianoforte recital at the Atheneum on the 29th 
ult.,in the presence of his Excellency Sir H. B. Loch, Lady Loch, 
and a large and appreciative audience. The young gentleman, 
who is now thirteen years of age, performed a number of pieces 
from memory, including some compositions of his own. He is 
entirely under the care and training of the Rev. G. W. Tarrance, 
Mus.Doc., T.C.D. 

The Metropolitan Liedertafel gave their 94th concert (for 
gentlemen only) on the 25th ult., in the Atheneum. In addition 
to the choir of the Liedertafel, Messrs G, Weston, T. J. Hammond, 
T. H. Guenett, and P. Hart took part in the concert. Mr Julius 
Herz acted as conductor. 

In a couple of months Mr Alfred Plumpton, a composer well 
known both in London and here, will retire from the conductor- 
ship of the choir of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and will be 
succeeded by Mr W. R. Furlong, who for very many years past 
vs yn choirmaster of St Francis’s Roman Catholic Church in 

is city, 

The Melbourne Philharmonic Society have Handel’s Jephtha in 
rehearsal, J.L. 7. Z. 


Melbourne, 8th September, 1884. 








Out of 102 male and 108 female candidates for admission into the 


MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Among the various movements which the rapid and general rise of 
musical taste in England during the last ten years has called into 
life, that which, for the want of a better name, one may call ‘the 
popular,” is not the least noteworthy. Music, it is generally felt, is 
no longer the ‘‘idle pleasure of an empty day,” reserved as a 
privilege for the few ; it is the universal language known to all the 
nations of the earth and to all classes of each nation, and its highest 
forms should be made accessible to even the lowest strata of society, 
80 as to accomplish its mission of social refinement and moral 
elevation. In their attempts to receive the lower and, as has been 
tried in some cases, even the criminal classes of this great city 
within the magic circle of pure artistic enjoyment, educated men 
and women only repay an ancient and sacred debt. For everyone 
acquainted with the history of the art knows that popular music in 
every country preceded artistic music, the latter borrowing its 
inspiration from the former, and declining in the same degree as it 
lost the traces of its origin in the artificialities of the schools. The 
fact might be exemplified by a hundred instances, ancient and 
modern. The early Christian Church, together with other signs and 
symbols of Pagan worship, borrowed many of the sacred chants 
that were sung by the people at the shrine of Venus or the bier 
of Adonis, thus establishing the connection between ancient and 
modern music, between Greek modes and pentatonic scales and the 
harmonic system at present in use, Luther in his day adopted the 
same principle by converting folksongs, sometimes of anything but 
sacred import, into the chorales which formed so attractive a feature 
of the early Protestant service, and in their turn became the basis of 
Bach’s and Handel’s art. Even at the present day a large proportion 
of the melodies which are the common property of the musical world 
bears the anonymous signature of ‘‘The People.” But it is no 
longer the people who sing and whistle and hum these tunes in the 
streets or the workshops of our large cities. They are learnt from books 
and collections, and sung in drawing-rooms and at concerts by fashion- 
ableamateursand primedonne, sometimes with such ‘‘embellishments” 
of their own as make it difficult to recognize the simple loveliness 
of, say, ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,” in the distorted versions of 
that and other popular tunes affected by our Pattis, Albanis, or 
Nilssons, and tolerated by audiences too dull or too indolent to 
resent such an outrage. As regards the lower classes, they have 
long since forsaken their beautiful old melodies for the common-place 
trash which music-halls, street organs, and negro minstrels have 
brought within their reach. In out-of-the-way places which the 
‘* march of civilization ” has not yet reached, and especially in Scot- 
land and the North of England, this is different. There popular 
song is still a living force, calledfinto action by cotton famines and 
other events of pu lic or domestic interest, and Lancashire more 
especially can point to Mr Edwin Waugh as one of the few modern 
poets who, in ‘Come whoam to the childer and me,” has produced 
a genuine ‘‘ Volkslied.” In London, on the other hand, folksong is 
as dead as the great Pan; even its last echoes are raj idly dwindling 
from popular consciousness. When Mr Augustus Harris was pre- 
paring the nursery rhyme procession for last year’s pantomime, it 
was found that the majority of the little people eng for the 
purpose had never even heard of Humpty Dumpty, Little Bo-Peep, 
and The Old Woman who Lived ina Shoe, and had to learn as a new 
thing the simple tunes to which the adventures of these and other 
heroes and heroines of childland are s Had ‘‘Tommy, make 
room for your uncle,” or a similar abomination of the music-hall type 
been required, they would probably have been quite aw fait. 

To restore to the men and women and children of the le the 
birthright and heri withdrawn from them by the evil influences 
of modern life is a in which those believing in the cultivating 
and ennobling influence of music may well be expected to take a 
profound interest. Neither have such expectations been in any 
sense disappointed. The cause of ‘‘Music for the People” has 
found many warm and active advocates of late years. Its ramifica- 
tions and varieties of method are manifold. Government spends, 
others say wastes, an enormous sum of moncy every year on teachin;; 
Board School children how to sing ‘‘ by ear ;” music in the parks 
has been provided to a limited extent, and, apart from this, several 
societies have been started for the express purpose of bringing music 
home to the people in the most populous centres of this crowded 
city. Distinguished artists have — their gratuitous aid. Ladies 
and gentlemen of high social standing have migrated from the West 
to the East to sing and play to workmen and navvies, and, in one 
instance, to a whole audience of professional thieves. The move- 
ment not being as yet self-supporting, extraneous help has been 
largely forthcoming. Drawing-room meetings, fashionable concerts. 
and balls have been given, people have danced and sung, ani 
speechified to procure the necessary funds, and Lady Folkestone- 





vocal classes of the Paris Conservatory this year, the examiners 
lected fourteen of the former and eleven of the latter, 





the first, we believe, of non-professional Englishwomen, has wielded 
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the conductor's, perhaps we should say conductress’s, baton in so 
noble a cause. 

Among the reports and balance sheets issued by the various 
societies during the past season, we select two, not on account of 
their superior intrinsic importance, but because they conveniently 
illustrate the principal currents which the popular movement has 
followed. ‘‘The second annual report of the Popular Ballad 
Concert Committee ” is in itself a somewhat curious document. It 
commences with a stately ‘‘ proem,” and its margins are studded 
with more or less pertinent remarks on the charms of music selected 
from the works of Luther, Shakspere, Mazzini, Mr Edmund 
Gurney, and other authorities. Descending from heroics to matter 
of fact, we learn that the society, since January, 1883, has given 48 
concerts—19 at the Foresters’ Hall, Clerkenwell, 17 at Bermondsey 
Town Hall, 9 at Shoreditch Town Hall, and 3 at Stratford Town 
Hall. At these concerts 25,000 people have paid for admission, the 
large majority of seats being priced at 3d. and 6d. The audiences 
have varied in number according to the capacity of the hall, the 
character of the neighbourhood, and the nature of the programme, 
Bermondsey and Shoreditch showing greater appreciation than 
Stratford, where in spite of superior attractions and after a house-to- 
house canvass, the hall remained so empty that the concerts had to 
be abandoned. From a social point of view these statistics cannot 
but be called satisfactory. As to their artistic value, it is not so 
easy to arrive at a definite conclusion. A series of three 
concerts, first given at Shoreditch and Clerkenwell, and after- 
wards repeated at Bermondsey, are specified in the report as 
‘*classical.” They were supported by Mdme Rose Hersee, Miss 
Carlotta Elliot, and other distinguished performers, and each was 
devoted to the works of a separate master—Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
and Rossini. Sacred concerts, including selections from the last- 
named composer's Stabat Mater and The Messiah, were also given on 
Ash Wednesdays and Good Fridays, and the miscellaneous concerts 
included on several occasions such specimens of English cantatas as 
Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen and Balfe’s Sleeping Queen. In 
addition to this, what the “proem” describes as “the lighter 
strains of H.M.S. Pinafore’? were listened to by delighted and 
crowded audiences at Bermondsey and Shoreditch. Apart from 
these special attractions, the greater number of the entertainments 
consisted of what the report calls ‘‘ high-class ballad concerts,” 32 
of which have been given. If the term ‘‘high-class ballads ” 
signifies—as in some cases it does, no doubt, signify—the beautiful 
old songs of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, no more 
appropriate choice could have been made. These songs, as we said 
before, were created by the people, and it is most desirable that 
after an interval of oblivion they should again be brought home to 
their originators. It must, however, be feared that in the same 
category are included the modern drawing-room ballads, sentimental 
ditties, and so-called ‘‘royalty songs,” which form the most 
deplorable excrescence of our amateur-ridden age. Rather than 
= these to the people it would be better to leave them to the 

ownright vulgarities of the music-hall, which at least come to them 
without the pretence of superior culture and refinement. As to this 
point one would wish for a little more enlightenment than the 
report affords, 

There can, on the other hand, be no doubt as to the excellence of 
the music provided by another association established five years ago, 
and known as ‘‘ The vig fe Concert Society.” This society has 
made the spread of taste for the highest class of art its object. A 
single specimen programme appended to the account of a year’s 
work includes the names of Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, and Spohr, some of them represented by important 
specimens of chamber-music, which, together with vocal pieces of a 
refined order, form the most striking feature of these entertainments. 
If one reflects that 42 concerts of this class, attended by over 20,000 

ersons, were within one season given at such places as the Poplar 
Town Hall, the South Place Institute, Finsbury, and the Nelson 
Street Schools, Victoria Docks, it will be seen that good music 
appeals as forcibly to the people as the vulgar trash too frequently 
offered to them. It should be -added that most of these entertain- 
ments were he on Sunday evenings, when, as the committee 
state, the audiences were largest, and the collections made at the 
doors covered nearly two-thirds of the working expenses, 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the cause of ‘‘ Music 
for the People” is making rapid strides, and, upon the whole, in 
the right direction. The creativeness of the people themselves can- 
not, it must be feared, be restored to them; but there is no reason 
why they should not take part in the intelligent enjoyment of an 
art which in its early stages owed so much to their unconscious 
creativeness. The societies interested in the movement we should 
advise to proceed slowly from the simpler to the higher forms of 
music, without on any consideration making the smallest concession 








to vulgarity. Of the educational work which is being done in con- 
nection with the ‘‘ Music for the People” movement we may speak 
on another occasion.—7'imes, 


— 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Times.” ) 


Srr,—Allow me to supplement the interesting article in 7'he 
Times of Monday with a short relation of what the band of musical 
workers who are associated together in the ‘‘ Tonic Sol-fa” College 
are doing. At the most modest estimate, during the 30 years our 
system has been at work, we have taught at least the elements of 
music to four million persons. There are now, in the elementary 
schools of the United Kingdom, about one million children learning 
to sing at sight upon our system. The ‘‘ Tonic Sol-fa” College has 
28 different kinds and grades of musical examinations, and these 
were passed last year by 18,716 persons. Every examination 
includes individual tests in singing at sight. We have between 
4,000 and 5,000 teachers at work, and at the present time they have 
under instruction some 200,000 adults, in addition to the children 
already mentioned. I lately inquired of 16 of our most active 
professional teachers how many pupils, adults and children, they 
were instructing per week in their classes. The number proved to 
be 61,051. We have a well-organized movement. During the last 
four years I have attended 166 meetings in the length and_ breadth 
of the kingdom, my travels extending over 13,000 miles and ranging 
in extent from Plymouth to Londonderry—from Inverness to 
Norwich. These meetings, at which demonstrations of musical 
education are invariably given, have been attended by at least 
100,000 people. I have further travelled in France, Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland, studying the condition of popular musical 
instruction in schools, singing clubs, &c., so that we may bring our 
practice up to the best continental models. The quantity of music 
printed in the tonic sol-fa notation is enormous, and is increasing 
very rapidly. Two-thirds of our pupils, having been grounded in 
our notation, go on to learn the ordinary staff notation, and prove 
themselves excellent readers of that notation. 

With reference to your statement that ‘‘Government pays—some 
say wastes—a large amount in promoting singing by ear in Board 
schools,” allow me to say that singing by note is now being 
rapidly introduced into elementary schools. ‘The number of depart- 
ments in England and Wales teaching singing by ear sank in the 
last 12 months from 22,352 to 21,743. Government now discourages 
singing by ear in the most effective way—i.e., by paying only half 
the grant for it. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. SPENCER CURWEN. 
President of the Tonic Sol-fa College. 








Herr Georg Ritter, who has been staying at Biebrick on the 
Rhine, purposed coming to London for the winter season, but now, 
owing to a number of concert engagements in Germany, has altered 
his plans, and will not return until the spring. He is also 
negotiating for a tour through Germany and Holland with an 
eminent pianist. 

A rew Musica Sratistics.—From the Almanach des Spectacles 
of Albert Soubies (V. de Lomagne) it appears that since first given 
at the Paris Grand Opera, Les Huguenots has been performed there 
751 nights ; Guillaume Tell, 686 ; Robert le Diable, 677 ; La Favorita, 
557 ; & Juive, 487 ; Le Comte Ory, 433 ; Le Prophete, 422; Faust, 
392; L’ Africaine, 337; Hamlet, 207; Der Freischiitz, 190; and 
Aida, 99.—We furthermore gather (from 7'he Musical Courier, New 
York) that most of the famous operas of the century were written 
from 1828 to 1840, a period of twelve years. Among them are 
Guillaume Tell, La Muette de Portici, Fra Diavolo, La Juive, Robert 
le Diable, Les Huguenots, La Fille du kégiment, La Favorita, Norma, 
La Sonnambula, I Puritani, Anna Bolena, Lucrezia Borgia, L’ Elisir 
d’ Amore, Zampa, Lucia, Poliuto, Saffo, and Il Giuramento.—Here is 
a list of the birthplaces of some celebrated composers : Allegri’s 
birthplace was Rome; Auber’s, Caen; J. S. Bach’s, Eisenach ; 
Beethoven's, Bonn ; Bellini’s, Catania ; Boieldieu’s, Rouen ; Boito’s, 
Padua ; Cherubini’s, Florence ; Clementi’s, Rome; Chopin’s, Lela- 
zowa-Wela ; Cimarosa’s, Aversa; Donizetti’s, Bergamo; Faccio’s, 
Verona; Fioravanti’s, Rome; Gluck’s, Wiedenwang ; Gounod’s, 
Paris ; Grétry’s, Liége ; Halévy’s, Paris ; Handel’s, Halle ; Haydn's, 
Rohrau; Herold’s, Paris; Liszt’s, Rosding; Lulli’s, Florence ; 
Mendelssohn’s, Hamburgh ; Mercadante’s, Altamura ; Meyerbeer’s, 
Berlin ; Mozart's, Salzburg ; Paganini’s, Genoa ; Paisiello’s, Taranto; 
Petrella’s, Palermo ; Ponchielli’s, Cremona; Rameau’s, Dijon ; 
Rossini’s, Pesaro; Schubert’s, Vienna; Schumann’s, Zwickau ; 
Spontini’s, Majolati; Verdi's, Roncole ; Wagner’s, Leipsic ; Weber’s, 
Kutin ; and Zingarelli’s, Naples. [Somewhat musty, and not osten- 
tatiously complete.—Dr Blivge.] 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY AT LEEDS. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 


The visit of the Carl Rosa Opera Company is always anticipated 
with the greatest pleasure. It is certainly not altogether remark- 
able that this excellently organized troupe of Mr Rosa should 
excite so much attention and enthusiasm wherever they go. The 
individual and collective talent of the party, as well as the great 
directing power of Mr Rosa himself, all combine to secure an 
operatic confederation unequalled in the operatic history of this 
country and in this generation. Unfortunately for your 
correspondent, who was laid up with cold for the first four days of 
the visit, he was unable to witness the representations of Carmen, 
La Favorita, Maritana, and the Bohemian Girl, but, from the 
unanimity of the opinions warmly expressed, the performances of 
these works seem to have given unbounded satisfaction. Fortu- 
nately, I was able to go to the performance of Boito’s Mefistofele 
on Friday evening last, at our truly “Grand” Theatre. Probably, 
and in fact I may certainly say that Mr Rosa cannot find a 
theatre of grander proportions and more admirable appointments 
than the “ Grand” at Leeds ; and, in addition to the splendour of 
the theatre itself, there is one of the most successful managers in 
the kingdom (Mr Wilson Barrett) at the head of affairs, assisted 
by Mr Lee Anderson and the stage-manager, Mr Hastings. The 
libretto of Boito’s work, compiled by himself, is, to say the least 
of it, undoubtedly clever; as to the music I must confess that I 
cannot make up my mind as to its real merits without a second 
hearing ; at the same time, I must decidedly join issue with the 
critic of the Yorkshire Post (whose general notices have been 
admirably written and well expressed) in his notice of Boito’s 
work when he says that nothing can exceed the beauty of this 
solo, that duet, the garden scene, &c. I quite admit that there is 
a great deal of genuine music in Boito’s work which is both clever 
and charmingly written. It does not, however, in my humble 
opinion, come within a century of Gounod’s Faust for exquisite 
touching melody, refined expression, continuity of thought and 
execution, and a general mastery over all the higher forms of 
orchestration and vocal harmonization; moreover, in Boito’s 
work, ingenious as it undoubtedly is, there is an abruptness in the 
development of the theme, and an occasional over-scoring which 
greatly deteriorates many pieces in the work which are otherwise 
of rare excellence. Of the performance I am able to speak in the 
highest terms. Mdme Marie Koze performed the character of 
Margaret in perfection ; she sang, looked, and acted the part with 
the most artistic skill and finish; I have never seen Mdme 
Roze look so well, sing so well, or act so well as on the occasion 
under notice ; and, undoubtedly, Mr Ludwig as Mephistofeles, with 
Mr Barton McGuckin as Faust, helped with their excellent acting 
and fine singing to aid Mdme Roze in securing a performance of 
unusual excellence and rare effect. 


—_——Oo-—-— 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 


Le1rsic.—The programme of the third Gewandhaus Concert was 
thus constituted: Part I.—Overture to Genoveva (R. Schumann) ; 
Air from Acis and Galathea (Handel) ; Violoncello concerto in one 
movement (by Robert Volkmann) ; songs, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment ; solo pieces for the violoncello: Adagio (Tartini) ; Mo- 
ment musical (Schubert); Zarantelle (Schumann). Part II.— 
Bag in B flat major, No 4 (Beethoven). The vocalist was 

ina Walter ; the solo violoncellist, Alwin Schriéder, member of the 
orchestra.—The Euterpe Musical Association opened its season on 
the 2lst ult. in the Buchhandlerbirse, the conductor being, as usual, 
Dr Paul Klengel. The concert possessed more than ordinary in- 
terest, as it marked the 60th anniversary of the existence of the 
association. —Professor Johannes Schilling’s pediment group for the 
principal front of the new Gewandhaus has been put up in its place. 
Apollo, seated on a rock and playing the cithara, occupies the centre. 
Around him are a number of shepherds listening with rapt atten- 
tion, To the left is an old man in whom all the reminiscences of his 
youth appear to be awakened by the heavenly sounds. Near him 
1s @ woman overwhelmed with sorrow and covering her face with 
her hands. Then comes a boy, ready to fall down and worship ; and, 
next him, a woman, Hope, quieting her child, and looking towards 
the divine minstrel. A water-nymph, stretched on the ground, and 
holding in her hand a nightingale, completes the series. On Apollo’s 
right, are Love, represented by a loving couple; the Dance, a 





dancing boy, playing the castagnettes, and accompanied by a bound- 
ing goat ; and, lastly, Marsyas, as a cloven-footed Satyr. Answering 
to the water-nymph in the left hand corner is a wood-nymph in the 
corner on the right. 

Monicu.—The separate en of Wagner’s Parsifal for 
the exclusive delectation of King Ludwig, have, despite the enormous 
sums expended in preparing for them, been postponed indefinitely, 
because his Majesty will not allow Vogl to sing before him any more, 
and there is at present no other tenor whom he considers capable 
of sustaining the yet of Wagner's hero. Though engaged for life, 
Vogl was reported to have requested permission to leave the com- 

ny, but this has been officially denied. What is the cause of the 

oyal displeasure is as yet a mystery. 

Moscow.—The series of Subscription Concerts, under the direction 
of Erdmannsdorfer, given by the Imperial Russian Society of Music, 
began on the 2nd inst. Among the pianists engaged are, Mdme 
Montigny-Rémaury, Anton Rubinsteim, Hans von Bilow, Xaver 
Scharwenka, Friedheim, Pabst, and Tanéef. The violinists will 
include Auer, Petri, Himaly; the violoncellists, Griitzmacher, 
Popper, Fitzenhagen ; and the vocalists, the leading members of the 
Imperial Russian Opera. 

BERLIN.—There will be no Italian season, as announced, at Kroll’s 
Theater for the present. Mdme Gerster’s medical man telegraphed 
from Bologna to say that the lady could not possibly undertake the 
journey to the Prussian capital. Dr Gardini, Mdme Gerster’s 

usband, was consequently obliged to pay the artists he had engaged, 
and who had been waiting here some time, and forfeit money to the 
amount of fifteen hundred pounds. The season, however, has only 
been postponed to January, Mdme Gerster having given up her 
intended visit to New York.—Herr Hofmann, of the Stadttheater, 
Cologne, will give, on the 19th inst., a concert at the Philharmonie, 
with the leading members of his Orchestra. Among the compositions 
in the or will be Schumann’s ‘‘Spanisches Liederspiel,” 
with Mdme Peschka-Leutner, Mdlle Sandow, Herren Emil Gotze, 
and Carl Mayer, as the vocalists, Arno Kleffel, the Cologne Capell- 
meister, will officiate as conductor, the Orchestra being the Phil- 
harmonic. Mdme Annette Essipoff also will play on the occasion. 

Srurrecart.—‘' Harfen-Clavier,” or ‘‘ Harp-Piano,” is the name 
bestowed by Herr Elias, a pianoforte maker here, on a new kind of 
instrument, which is played like a piano, but possesses the tone of 
a harp or, more strictly speaking, a cithern. 

Vienna.—The prospective arrangements at the Imperial Opera- 
house do not lack variety. After Der Vampyr, a new ballet, and 
the revival of Le Macon, the programme for the rest of the season 
will, in its principal features, be thus constituted: the present 
month will bring the first performance of Iphigenie auf Tauris, with 
Mdme Materna, Herren Winkelmann, and Reichmann. In 
December, there will be the revival of Auber’s Diamants de la 
Couronne, with Mdlle Bianchi ; engagement of Heinrich Vogl, the 
tenor; and the ‘“‘ Wagner Cyclus.” In January, Mdme Pauline 
Lucca will re-appear, while Mdlle Lilli Lehmann, and the tenor, 
Philippi, will play a “star” engagement. In Feb , there will 
be the first performance of Gioconda in German, with Mdlle Pauline 
Lucca in the title-part, and the tenor Giétze, also, may sing a few 
nights. In March, Hager’s new opera, Marfa, will be produced, 
and the tenor Schott fulfil a short enga, ement. In April, Anton 
Rubinstein’s opera, Nero (Herr Winkelmann sustaining the 
principal part), will alternate with Mdme Marcella Sembrich, and 
the tenor, Mierzwinski. In May, finally, Mdme Rosa Sucher and 
Herr Vogl will share the bills with the ballet of Zzcelsior. 


—o—— 


THE SCHUMANN SOCIETY OF DETROIT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

My Dear S1r,—The following item may prove of interest to many 
of your readers, and therefore I beg to tender same in behalf of our 
society. Very respectfully yours,  CHarLEs V. Siocum, Szc., 

Detroit, Michigan, October 15, 1884. Schumann Society. 


Of the many musical societies in all parts of the country, the 
Schumann Society of Detroit, Mich., U. 8., is one of the best. Its 
membership is nearly 150 ; and they give several vocal concerts each 
season with the assistance of a large orchestra, local and foreign 
artists, &c. Much of the success of the society is attributable to the 
ability and untiring energy of Mr J. de Zielinski, who conducts both 
chorus and orchestra. Miss Hope Glenn was one of their soloists 
last season. 








Franz Rummel, pianist, and rp ge Fischer, violoncellist, will 
take part in the second concert of the Association des Artistes- 


Musiciens, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1884-85. 


Drrector—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 








THE FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, NOVEMBER 10, 1884, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme, 

Part I.—Quartet, in E minor, Op. 45, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (Spohr)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti ; 
Song, “‘ O cessate di piagarmi” (Scarlatti)—Mr Thorndike; Prelude and Fugue, 
in F sharp major (Bach), Allemande, Courante, and Gigue, in G minor, for 
pianoforte alone (Handel)—Mdlle Clotilde Kleeberg. 

PartjII.— Adagio (Nardini), Moto Perpetuo, for violin, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment (Paganini)—Mdme Norman-Néruda; Song, “Es blinkt der Thau” 
(Rubinstein)—Mr Thorndike; Sonata, in F major, Op. 5, No. 1, for pianoforte 
and violoncello (Beethoven )—Mdlle Clotilde Kleeberg and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 





THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 8, 1884, 


To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 
Programme, 


Trio, in B flat, Op. 11, for pianoforte, clarionet, and violoncello (Beethoven)— 
Mdlle Kleeberg, Mr Lazarus, and Signor Piatti; Songs, “Du bist wie eine 
Blume,” and ‘Ich grolle nicht ” (Schumann)- Mr Santley; Etude, in C minor, 
Ballade, in A flat major, for pianoforte alone (Chopin)—Mdlle Clotilde Kleeberg . 
Minuetto, Gavotta, Cantabile, and Giga, for violin, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment (Veracini)—Herr Straus ; Song, ‘‘ Maid of Athens” (Gounod)—Mr Santley ; 
Septet, in E flat, Op. 20, for violin, viola, clarionet, horn, bassoon, violoncello, 
and double bass (Beethoven)—MM. Straus, Hollander, Lazarus, Mann, Wotton, 
Reynolds, and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Signor RomILI. 





PUNCH’S NURSERY RHYME. 
(From his “ Players’ Little Primer.” ) 
Tell a tale of sixpence Now we've got it! Such a Ghost! 
Fit to make youcry : Get-up really funny: 
‘* Five-and-twenty years ago,— | King, a wag who'll make you| 
Well,—that boy was I!” roar,— 
When the house was opened, Queen, as sweet as honey! 
“ Lights” and Silver King. Hamlet,—such a Hamlet ! 
Claudian, — all took their} Yet, what, if while he pose, 
turn,— Back comes a rival blackbird, 
But not the real thing ! And pecks off his nose ! 


Punch. 














Epovarp Brannvs, a nephew of the head of the Paris publish- 
ing firm, has married Miss Bertha Henry, of Philadelphia, U.S, 


Hans von Biitow intends, it is said, accepting an invitation to 
play next April at the Colonne Concerts, Paris. 


JoHANNES Braums will take part as instrumentalist in the 
Austro-Hungarian tour of the Ducal Meiningen Orchestra. 


AUBER’s piquant opera, La Part du Diable, has been, after a 
long interval, reproduced and received with great favour at the 
Leipsic Stadttheater. 


Paris (from a Correspondent ).—Mdme Sembrich made her first 
appearance at the Italian Opera (now held in the Place du 
Chatelet), on the evening of the 26th ult., as Lucia in Donizetti’s 
famous opera, and obtained a legitimate success. The audience 
were fairly delighted, and applauded Mdme Sembrich with 
unanimity. 

Four of the leading members of the projected German Opera, New 
York—Schroder-Hanfstiingl, Marianne Brandt, Schott, and Robin- 
son—left Hamburgh on the 26th ult. Mdme Materna will leave on 
the 24th December. 

Tue first performance of Anton Rubinstein’s comic opera, Der 
Papagei, takes place at the Stadttheater, Hamburg, on the 11th inst. 
His serious opera, Der Déimon, will be produced at the end of the 
present month, under his own direction, at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, 
Schwerin. Rubinstein has composed the music to a new 


ballet, entitled Die Polen, which may probably be brought out at the 
‘Kheaire Royal, Copenhagen. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. D.—Your contribution arrived late; it had been mislaid. 
Next number will serve as well. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL WorLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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CIPRIANI POTTER: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By Pror. Sir G. A. MacrAaRREN.* 

The Musical Association has given me a great privilege in allow- 
ing me to offer this tribute to the memory of a man whose 
monument stands in the brains and hearts of all who knew him. 
Philip Cipriani Hambley Potter was his full name; he took the 
name of Cipriani, by which he is most familiarly known, from his 
godmother. She was the sister of a painter of high eminence in 
England, Giovanni Battista Cipriani, a native of Florence, who came, 
after mature study in his own country, and held here a most 
important position. It was he who was engaged to restore Rubens's 
pictures in Whitehall, and many other professional duties devolved 
upon him, besides the production of paintings of his own. He was 
one of the twenty-three painters who signed the petition to George III. 
to grant a charter for the Royal Academy of Arts, and it was 
also this Cipriani who was appointed by his fellow members of the 
Institution to design the diploma which is signed on the admission 
of members. He died seven years before the birth of the man who 
bears his surname as a Christian name. The name of Philip may 
perhaps have been given to our friend, for such is the endearing title 
by which I am proud to call him, from the son of this Cipriani, who 
seems not to have pursued the arts as an avocation, for he wasa 
clerk in the Treasury. 

Potter was born in the year 1792, on October 2 ; he was buried on 
the 79th anniversary of that day, in the year 1871. He died on a 
day which is doubly memorable to me in the record of my griefs, 
September 26. He came from a musical family, and such has been 
the case with many, if not most, of the musicians who have gained 
the world’s esteem. His father was a teacher of music ; his uncle 
was a flute player who made great improvements in the flute, which 
was then comparatively in its infancy, and the flute as altered by 
him is still known as the Potter flute. The first teacher of Cipriani 
Potter was his father, and it was while he had had no lessons, 
except from his father, that he was already acknowledged as a 
player, although he appeared not in public, for public appearances 
were scarce at that period ; but still, while seven years of age, he 
often played at private parties, and always with admiration. He 
was then submitted to the care of Attwood to teach him counter- 
point. It is doubtful whether he was also a pupil in harmony of 
Dr Callcott. Certainly he was of Dr Crotch, but he himself used to 
attribute his chief advantages to Joseph WoOlfl, a pianist, who 
settled here when Potter was in his early youth. W6lfl was born in 
the native town of Mozart, in 1772, and he was a pupil of Leopold 
Mozart and of Michael Haydn, He came to England in 1799, He 
made occasional continental visits, during which he produced the 
operas which gave him some successes ; but his permanent residence 
was in London, and he died here in either 1811 or 1812. It is to be 
regretted that he was a person of intemperate habits, and probably 
it was his free course of life which occasioned its early close. Potter 
used to speak of him with profound admiration, and to ascribe to 
him the principles of plan of which he himself became a teacher, and 
to him also those principles of pianoforte playing which himself 
advanced, It is important to observe that in these two particulars, 
of pianoforte playing and composition, Potter has had a most 





* Addressed to the Musical Association (Mr Charles Stephens, chairman), 
on January 7th, 1884, 
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marked influence on the musical development of the present age ; 
and since Wélfl died before Potter was twenty years old, it must 
have been very largely owing to his own reflections that that style 
of pianoforte playing was matured, and to his own particular genius 
for the instrument that we may ascribe what may, I think, fairly be 
designated as an English school of pianism. There must be present 
here, not only the chairman, who, like me, may boast himself in 
some particulars as the pupil of our friend Cipriani Potter, but some 
too, who, if not his pupils, are certainly his grand-pupils and great- 
grand-pupils, who represent in the second and third generation the 
excellence of the views which were first promulgated by him, and 
have been disseminated from time to time to the lasting advantage 
of music in England. 

Let me say what I mean by the term ‘‘school” in pianoforte 
playing, in order to do justice to Potter as a master. I refer to 
position of the hand and to fingering as the parents of touch, or the 
means of producing power and quality of tone, and also for dividing 
music into phrases, and hence for giving expression to what a player 
conceives of the composer’s intention. We all know that the written 
notes are but a meagre indication of the artist’s idea, which is for 
the executant to vivify by the magnetism of his own genius ; and the 
command of mechanism for so doing and the power of applying it, 
constitute school in a pianist, 

We must, in order to judge of the merit of Potter as a teacher of 
composition, consider what was the state of music at the time when 
he came upon the world. The music in England then of the highest 
esteem was that which has the credit of being peculiarly English— 
namely, the Glee ; and Webbe and Dr Callcott were the most highly 
honoured classicists of that school, a species of composition in which 
there is no development at all, in which an idea is presented, and 
before it is entirely complete there is some change of tempo, some 
change of measure, and a new idea is started. The grand master- 
piece, as it is generally considered, of glee writing—‘‘ When winds 
breathe soft”—is cut up into as many fragments as entitle it to be 
called a musical mosaic. Continuity seems to have been outside the 
thoughts as well as outside the capability of the writers of the period. 
Then there was Shield in great esteem, whose settting of the 
words :— 

Yes, yes, by Heaven, I exclaimed, may I perish, 
If ever I plant in that bosom a thorn— 


will give you some recollection of the kind of sentimentality which 
prevailed in the solo vocal music of the period. Let us then think 
of Attwood, who was Potter’s master, who was Mozart’s pupil, who 
was one of the most genial men that could be encountered by those 
who were best able to appreciate him. He so entirely succumbed 
to the prevalent ignorance of the time, that in an opera which bears 
his name, Zhe Woodman, he inserted, without a single word of 
acknowledgment, the entire air of ‘‘ Non pitt andrai,” from an opera 
by Mozart,* of which he had witnessed the first performance, and 
which he had brought home in his portmanteau. That such a thing 
could be, shows a very low condition of musical knowledge, if not of 
musical taste—not of musical taste, I will own, since the public of 
the period could hear and like, although under the name of Attwood, 
this very admirable song. 

Now let us look to the name which is the most prominent of all 
the circle of names of the period in our present memory, I mean the 
name of Bishop. Bishop in his first days wrote some overtures to 
his so-called operas, which have a classic ring about them and a 
sterling musical feeling ; but these must have been little esteemed, 
because we find later, that when he was announced in the play bill 
to have ‘‘ composed, arranged, and adapted for the English stage ” 
the opera of Figaro, he made a new overture, in which was intro- 
duced, as a solo for the keyed bugle, the popular melody of ‘Lieber 
Augustin.” These are samples of the state of music in England 
when Potter began to work. 

(To be continued. ) 





* Le Nozze di Figaro. 








CONCERTS. 


Tue London Organ School and International College of Music, 
established nearly twenty years ago by the late Mr Scotson Clark, 
gave, at Prince’s Hall, a “‘ Students’ Concert,” on Tuesday, Nov. 4th, 
under the direction of Mr Henry Clark. There was a large audience, 
who highly pager nae the performances of the concert-givers, 
The solos on the pianoforte and pedal-piano (a substitute for the 
organ), were rendered with skill, neatness, and correctness by the 
different pupils ; amongst the most successful on the pedal-piano 
being Miss Edroff, who played Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in G 
minor, as well as solos on the pianoforte by Kirchner, Jadasohn, 
and Gregh. This young lady, being only thirteen years of age, has 
a “great future” in store. Miss Doughty gave a movement from 
Moscheles’ Concerto in G minor in excellent style. The Misses 
King, Last, Twelvetrees, Hall, French, and Ledstone were the 
other pianists. In the course of the evening Mr Clifford Hallé 
rendered songs by Handel and Gounod in finished style. Signor 
Luigi Meo (professor at the London Organ School), played exquisitely 
two violin solos. The concert was under the direction of Fraulein 
Anna Vogt (Mrs Henry Clark), the talented organist, and principal 
teacher at the School, and Mons. J. A. Anshiitz, who conducted 
and played solos on the pianoforte like a thorough artist. The 
concert was one of the best yet given by the students, and they must 
be congratulated on their success, 

MpMmeE Viarp Louis’ third and last “recital” at Richmond was 
given in that suburb on Thursday, Oct. 30th. Whenever Mdme 
Viard-Louis’ name appears in a programme one naturally expects to 
find some work of Beethoven’s. On this occasion she chose the 
“ Kreutzer” Sonata, and played it con amore with Signor Guerini. 
Besides the ‘‘ Kreutzer,” Mdme Viard-Louis gave Weber’s Sonata 
in A flat, for pianoforte alone, as well as Chopin’s Ballade in G 
minor, which was so perfectly “‘ phrased” that unanimous applause 
was the result. She afterwards played Schumann’s «t Facchings- 
schwank in Wien,” and ended the recital by a brilliant rendering of 
‘“*Un Carnaval de Plus,” by Fumagalli. Signor Guerini’s solos 
were an ‘‘Air” by Bach, played on the fourth string, and a 
Mazurka, by Wieniawski. The vocalists were Signorina Giovanni 
Améris and Mrs Neville Hughes. Mdme Viard-Louis has announced 
the resumption of her interesting ‘‘ Beethoven recitals” at Prince's 
Hall, Piccadilly (Tant mieux).—E. 8. M. 

AN evening concert was given at St James’s Hall by the students 
and professors of the North London Institute of music, and the 
‘* Savage Concert Company,” (both societies being under the direc- 
tion of Mr Louis Cottell). The a asaggre was of a ‘ popular” 
character, and attracted an overflowing attendance. The concert 
began by a performance of Schubert’s ‘‘ Marche Militaire,” as a 
Jeo onpetes duet, by Miss Frances Holmes and Mr A. G. Pritchard. 
iss Mountford gave an Impromptu by Chopin in excellent style, as 
did Miss Hannah Bennet a Tarantella by the same composer. 
Miss Maud Egerton in Lansdowne Cottell’s brilliant solo ‘‘ Joy,” 
and Miss Parker in the same composer’s transcription of a “‘Sea 
Song,” were very successful. Miss L. Holmes, a pleasant voiced 
contralto, gave Barri’s song, ‘‘ Light and Shade,” and Miss J. Hyde 
Bishop’s ever-popular ‘‘Lo here the gentle lark,” both vocalists 
receiving much applause. Mesdes Emily Pritchard, Belle Percival, 
and Theresa Perkins, also sang with more or less effect. Miss Julia 
Hyde, an intelligent young vocalist, rendered with effect Rossini’s 
cavatina, ‘‘ Una voce poco fa.” Mr W. Spurgeon, the possessor of a 
good tenor voice, sang Blumenthal’s admired song ‘‘ The Message,” 
and Balfe’s ‘Come into the garden, Maud.” Mr Basil Althows, a 
clever violinist, played Vieuxtemps Fantasia Caprice, and Mr D. 
Cleugh, De Beriot’s 5me air varié, extremely well, considering his 
extreme youth. Miss Frances Alleyne gave a recitation (“‘ Lady 
Clara de Vere”) and Mr A. G. Pritchard one of his ‘‘ Musical 
oddities,” with effect. Mr Louis Cottell and Mr Pritchard were the 
conductors, 

Tue PorutaR BALLAD Concert Commrtrer.—The first of a new 
series of six concerts at the Foresters’ Hall, Clerkenwell, under the 
auspices of the above committee, took place last Saturday evening, 
November 1, and was attended by a large concourse of persons eager 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of hearing good music at the 
cheap price at which it is offered by philanthropic friends, the object 
of these being to wean by counter-attractions the ‘“‘toilers for 
their daily bread” from their ordinary Saturday resorts. Hitherto, 
the class of music arranged for these concerts has been chiefly vocal ; 
but last Saturday es an experiment was made, with the aid of 
the London Academy of Music, of presenting chamber instrumental 
music intermixed with vocal, and with an amount of success far 
above what was anticipated. The performance of Mendelssohn’sand 
Moscheles’ joint duet for two pianofortes resulted in enthusiastic re- 
calls of the clever young pianists, Misses Tola and Ethel Fraser. Beet- 
hoven’s Kreutzer Sonata for piano and violin, played by the eminent 
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Academy professor, Herr Pollitzer, and Miss Julia Pollitzer, appeared 
to be appreciated by all but one listener, who, with more honesty than 
politeness, openly expressed his preference for a ‘‘ good old song.” 
The slight disturbance produced was soon compensated for, as the 
audience, not satisfied with applauding enthusiastically and recalling 
the two performers, clamoured long for extra appearances. Miss 
Adelina Dinelli (the popular young violinist), in one of Spohr’s duets 
with Herr Pollitzer, and the latter in a brilliant solo by Wieniawski, 
afforded further convincing evidence that the men and women of 
Clerkenwell are capable of enjoying good instrumental music when 
interpreted by gifted performers. At the same time, it must be 
said, the vocalists maintained their influence over the proclivities of 
a general audience, and came in for their share of noisy approbation. 
Miss Aida Jenoure’s charming singing of Planquette’s ‘‘ Letter Song,” 
had to be supplemented by another equally admired composition. 
Miss Amy Martin had to repeat her beautiful rendering of Cowen’s 
‘* Last Dream,” and Mr Albert Reakes, who sang Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Bedouin 
Love Song” and Kucken’s ‘‘Good Night,” had further demands 
made on his repertory, and on the exercise of his fine manly voice. 
It is but fair to add that the singers met with able support in the 
— pianoforte accompaniments of Mr Guiseppe Dinelli,—7'he 
cho. 

HERR PEINIGER’s second violin recital was in no way behind the 
first, either in interest or in performance. It included the violin 
Sonata in A major, by Handel, the ‘‘ Ciaccona” from Bach’s violin 
Sonata in D minor, the Adagio from Spohr’s 9th violin Concerto, and 
an ‘‘ Andante and Rondo” by Viotti, little known in this country, 
but welcomed with enthusiastic applause. Herr Peiniger was 
joined by Miss Agnes Zimmermann in eimiowsa's Sonata in G major. 
Op. 30, for violin and pianoforte, and to say that both pianist an 
violinist were of ‘‘one mind” throughout their performance will 
give our readers an idea of the pleasure experienced by the audience 
in listening to this favourite sonata. A recall was the inevitable 
consequence, a compliment repeated after the performance of 
Brahms’ Sonata in G major, Op. 78, by the same artists. The 
recital ended with Wieniawski’s Polonaise in D major, Herr 
Peiniger’s purity of tone and perfect intonation were remarkable 
throughout his performances.—E. S. M. 

A CONCERT was given in aid of the funds of the Congregational 
Church, Pentonville Road, on Tuesday evening, November 4, the 
singers being Misses Ellen Chapman, Mary L. _ than Addie Rees ; 
Messrs Dyved Lewys, and W. A. Ashton. Miss Josephine Agabeg 
was the pianist, the violinist was Mr A. Marsh, and Mr J. Closs 
presided at the organ, beginning the concert with an inauguration 
march by the late Scotson Clark, and concluding it with the same 
composer’s ‘* Marche aux Flambeaux.” Miss Josephine Agabeg, a 
highly accomplished pianist, played ‘‘ La Polka Glissante,” by Raff, 
and a fantasia by Liszt. The singers all acquitted themselves satis- 
factorily, especially Miss Ellen Chapman in Mr Mortimer Adye’s 
graceful song, ‘‘ Love-light,” (twice recalled), Mr Dyved Lewys in 
the songs contributed by him, Misses Chapman and Evans in a duet 
from Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, and Miss Rees in the ‘‘ Lost Chord,” 
by Sullivan. Great credit is due to Miss Rees, who, we understand, 
organized this excellent concert. 

A CONCERT was given to a very large audience at the Mission 
Room of St Mark’s Church, Kennington, on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 4th, the singers being Misses Greener and Clarice Yost, Messrs 
Hatfield, Wellington, Harcourt, and W. Nicholls. The instru- 
mentalists were Tiss Marian Jay and Mr Adams (violin), Misses 
Mary and Annie Chatterton (harp), Mrs Sutton Sharpe and Miss E. 
A. Turner, R.A.M. (pianoforte), and Mr John Adams (cornet). 
Among the most admired instrumental performances were those of 
the Misses Chatterton in a duet for two harps on airs from Norwa, 
and of Mrs Sutton Sharpe and Miss Turner in Thalberg’s grand 
duet for two pianofortes on airs from the same opera, the last-named 
ladies subsequently playing Lysberg’s duet on airs from Mozart’s Don 
Juan with genuine effect. Mr John Adams’ solo on the cornet 
(Sullivan’s ‘* Lost Chord ”) was also very successful. All the singers 
acquitted themselves con amore, and were deservedly applauded, 
The concert was well attended and gave perfect satisfaction. 


——Q——— 
PROVINCIAL. 


Norrincuam.—The first of the series of popular concerts organized 
by the Social Guild, and which proved so attractive last season, took 
place on Saturday night, November 1, in Albert Hall. The audience 
was extremely large, almost every seat being taken, and well it 
might be, for the programme was an excellent one, and the artists 
included some of the first singers and instrumentalists of the country. 
The concert in point of quality—says The Guardian—was equal to 
many at which the highest prices are charged, whereas the price of 
admission on Saturday night was practically nominal, being six- 





pence, except to the balcony, where a shilling was charged, and the 
reserved seats, which were a little more. The vocalists were Mdme 
de Fonblanque, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mr Iver McKay, and 
Mr Maybeick. Signor Papini was the solo violinist, and Mr Sidney 
Naylor pianist and conductor. The musical season at Nottingham 
may now be said to be in full swing, having been, as it were, form- 
ally opened last week by the Sacred Harmonic Society with a mag- 
nificent performance of Berlioz’s Faust, The town has every reason 
to be proud of the society for the enterprise and spirit they display. 
Last year they gave us Gounod’s Redemption, and if the public will 
only support them as they deserve, next year they will produce a 
work equally great. 

Upron-on-SEVERN.—On Thursday evening, October 30, a concert 
was given at the Town Hall by the Malvern Glee Club. There was 
a good attendance, Sir Charles Johnson, Rev. Canon Martin, and 
Mr G. E. Martin being —— those present. A long and attractive 
programme had been arranged, and the applause was loud and fre- 
quent. A violin solo by Mr W. F. Newton was re-demanded, and 
the humorous serenade, ‘‘ Maiden Fair,” by Messrs Walker and 
Elliott, was warmly applauded and had to be repeated. A similar 
compliment was paid to Mr Walker for his rendering of two 
humorous songs. At the close Sir Charles Johnson thanked the 
club for the excellent concert which they had given. Mr W. F. 
Newton conducted. 4 

Briguton.—On Monday afternoon, Oct. 20th, a performance was 
given at the Pavilion by Mr and Mrs German Reed's company, to a 
very large audience, numbers being unable to obtain admission. 
The amusing vaudeville, entitled Cherry Tree Farm (written by Mr 
Arthur Law, with music by Mr Hamilton Clarke), was sung and 
acted with great spirit te Miss Fanny Holland, Miss Marion 
Wardroper, MM. Corney Grain, North Home, and Alfred Reed. 
The accompaniments were admirably played by Mr George Gear, 
who also contributed two pianoforte solos—a ‘‘ Danse Cam arde,” 
by Tito Mattei, and a ‘‘ Fantasia Hongroise,” by J. Burgmein. The 
performance concluded with Mr Corney Grain’s laughable musical 
sketch, entitled T’roubles of a Tourist. 

Oxrorp.—On Thursday evening, Oct. 23rd, Mr and Mrs German 
Reed’s company appeared at the Town Hall, which was crowded by 
an appreciative audience, when A Moss Rose Rent, by Mr Arthur 
Law, with music by Mr A. J. Caldicott, was performed. Miss 
Fanny Holland and Mr A. Reed were encored in the characteristic 
Gipsy duet, the same lady with Mr Corney Grain receiving a similar 
compliment for a duet sung later in the piece. The new musical 
sketch, Z'roubles of a Tourist, by Mr Corney Grain, afforded 
immense amusement. Two pianoforte solos, ‘‘ Fantaisie Hongroise,” 
by Burgmein, and “ Dorothea,” (Sarabande) by Henry Parker, were 
brilliantly played by Mr George Gear, in addition to his duties as 
accompanist in the operetta. 

Romrorp.—Miss Elise Worth and party gave a concert on Thurs- 
day evening, October 30th, in the Corn Exchange, under most 
distinguished patronage, which attracted a numerous attendance. 
The programme was similar to the one this lady gave a week or two 
since at St John’s Hall, Golden Square, London. The singers on 
this occasion were the bénéficiare, Miss Susetta Fenn (silver medalist 
of the Royal Academy), Miss Amy Wingrove (pupil of Miss Worth), 
Messrs Victor Romilly and Henry Prenton, who sang with much 
effect several concerted pieces, including Henry Smart’s ‘‘ Queen of 
the Night,” Ascher’s ‘Alice, where art thou ?” (arranged as a part- 
song by Mr G. B. Allen), John Barnett’s ‘‘ Magic-wove Scarf,” and 
Seymour Smith’s ‘‘ Good Evening,” all of which had to be repeated. 
Miss E. Worth gave ‘ The Song of May,” written by Mr Wellington 
Guernsey, encored, as was Miss Amy Wingrove, in ‘‘The Beacon,” 
by Mr Wellington Guernsey, now so successful wherever sung. 
Miss Susetta Fenn rendered effectively excerpts from Sir A. Sulli- 
van’s operas, The Sorcerer and The Pirates of Penzance, and Mr 
Victor Romilly, one of the most promising tenor singers, gave 
Ascher’s romance, ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” which obtained a loud 
and deserved encore. Miss Agnes Neill play a violin solo as well 
as the violin obbligato part to a song by Tours, ‘‘ Harp and Crown,” 
sung by Miss Worth, both being encored. Mr Henry Prenton gave 
‘*T fear no foe,” and other songs, most artistically. Some ‘‘ Recita- 
tions” by Miss Annie Wilson varied the concert, and Mr E, R, Terry 
conducted most efficiently. The concert was a brilliant success. 

WorcesteER.—The first organ concert, —— with vocal 
music, was given on the new organ in the Public Hall, on Monday, 
October 27th, Mr: William Haynes, organist of the Priory Church, 
Malvern, presiding at the instrument, and Mr Stanley James accom- 
panying the vocal pieces. Mr Haynes’s powers and capabilities as 
a solo organist are too well known—says Berrow’s Journal—to need 
much comment in our columns, and his exceptional skill in ‘‘ pedal- 
ing” is certainly of the first order. His selection was in ever 
respect excellent, and while there was an absence of any pieces whic 
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required flippant or tricky treatment in order to force effect, the 
legitimate grgan music. was so varied as to show off both the organ 
and the talent of its executant in every possible feature. The pro- 
gramme included Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas; Roeckel’s 
“« Air du Dauphin,” arranged by W. T. Best; Smart’s “ Festive 
March ;” Batiste’s “‘ Offertoire in D ;” Mozart’s ‘‘ Minuet and Trio ” 
(from his i Sd in E flat) and Dr Edmund Chipp’s “ Austrian 
Hymn,” which carried us back to the opening of the old organ, 
erected, 30 years ago, in the Music Hall by Mr Nicholson, (from 
funds collected by the late Mr John Whitmore Isaac, who for many 
years took such an active interest in musical matters in Worcester) 
when Mr Haines’s remarkable ability was duly commented upon. 
The part songs and glees were pleasingly given by members of the 
Amateur Vocal Union, under the conduct of Mr Spark, Hatton’s ‘“‘I 
lov’d a lass” being encored. The solos by Miss Pitt, Mr Spark, and 
Mr Wilmhurst were also successful. 

BrigutoN—MRr CiirrorD Harrison’s Recrrats.—Last Saturday, 
Nov. 1, Mr Clifford Harrison commenced, with a brilliant afternoon, 
a series of six recitals at the Royal Pavilion. The bearer of a name 
long in familiar friendship with the English opera public, and 
introduced in bespoken kindliness by the popular Mr Brandram, Mr 
Clifford Harrison stepped on the platform to receive, from a crowded 
room, a welcome and appreciation in advance, which his achieve- 
ments throughout the eee fully justified. Browning’s 
“Hervé Riel,” Gould’s ‘‘ The Building of St Sophie,” Longfellow’s 
‘‘The Legend Beautiful,” and Adelaide Proctor’s ‘‘A Legend of 
Provence,” may be named as among Mr Harrison’s best efforts. The 
second of these pieces called forth the reciter’s powers at their very 
best. Nor could their effects have possibly been better brought out 
than by his varied expression and his powerful declamation, both 
enhanced, as they were, by graphic ‘‘ tone-painting” on the piano- 
forte. With the hilarity he provoked by Theodore Hook’s ‘‘A 
Practical Joke,” and Turner’s ‘‘ My first and last appearance,” Mr 
Clifford Harrison turned a page of eable relief from the notes of 
sadness he had previously evoked, and when, with showers of 
applause, he withdrew, hearty and continuous congratulations 
brought him back to the platform. It should be noted that for the 
perfection of the seating arrangements, as for the courtesy of the 
a the audience were indebted to Messrs Lyon & Hall.— 


LANCASTER. —On Wednesday evening, October 29, an excellent 
concert was given in the Palatine Hall by the following vocalists : 
Mdme Lita Jarratt, R.A.M., Miss Emily Dones, Mr W. C. 
Fredericks, Mr D. Harrison, and Miss Winifred Robinson, violinist. 
Mdme Lita Jarratt won the favour of the audience in a song 
entitled ‘‘ The touch of a vanished hand,” which she rendered witit 
deep feeling, as well as in another of a different character, entitled 
‘*Haymaking,” which she was compelled to repeat, and Miss Dones 
_ ‘*O Bay of Dublin,” which she also had to repeat. Mr C. W. 
Fredericks—says the Lancaster Gazette—has a voice of fine quality, 
and sings with good taste and admirable expression, evidenced in 
Gounod's song from Jrene, ‘‘ Lend me your aid,” for which he was 
recalled and heartily applauded. The duet, ‘‘ Excelsior,” sung by 
Mr Fredericks and Mr arrison, as well as Randegger’s trio, ‘‘ I 
Naviganti,” by Mdme Lita Jarratt, Messrs Fredericks and Harrison, 
were highly appreciated, and Miss Robinson well deserved the 
applause she received after her performances on the violin. The 
singers were accompanied by Mr J. B. Lott, a thorough musician. 

WARRINGTON, —The new theatre in Scotland Road, to be known 
in future as the Theatre Royal, and which has been built by Mr 
Brinsley Sheridan, was opened lately under the patronage of the 
Mayor (Alderman Harrison), Mr Mathew Wardhaugh (Mayor of 
Longton), Captain Reynolds, Major Pickmere, and other gentlemen. 
The proceedings commenced by the company singing the National 
Anthem, in which the audience heartily ‘ined, after which an 
address was delivered by Mr Mathew Wardhaugh, who is an actor, 
an author, proprietor of the Theatre Royal, Longton, and last, not 
least in many people’s estimation, mayor of that town. 

CuEstEr.—On Saturday, Nov. 1, a meeting of members of the 
north-western section of the Society of Professional Musicians was 
held in Chester Town Hall. The second item on the agenda was :— 
“The chairman (Mr Alfred Alexander, of Wigan) will draw 
attention to a report of the society’s annual meeting which appeared 
in the Musical Standard.” The report in question averred that the 
annual meeting had been conducted in a somewhat erratic manner, 
and that the council had shown bad taste in ousting Mr Hall, one of 
the hardest workers of the society. It also alleged that the north- 
western section of the society was considerably too much dominated 
by what might be called the Manchester section of the society. The 
article in question was signed with the initials of Mr J. J. Monk, of 
Liverpool, member of the council. For nearly two hours the 
members present listened to speeches attacking Mr Monk for the 








representations he had made in this report, which was considered 
by the speakers to be unwarranted and unbefitting a member of the 
council. The leader of the attack was Mr John Marsden, who 
spoke at great length. Other members followed in a similar vein. 
Mr Howath, Liverpool, and Dr Bridge, of Chester, on the other 
hand, deprecated any attempt to interfere with the freedom of the 
press. Dr Hiles moved—‘*That Mr J. J. Monk be requested to 
retire from the council.” Mr James Dawber (hon. sec.) seconded. 
On a division, nine were for and eight against the motion, which 
was carried,—Liverpool Courier. 


oe ee 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The first Saturday Popular Concert was attended by a large 
audience, which, at a very early hour, filled to overflowing what 
may be called the popular places in ‘St James’s Hall. Given on 
the half-holiday allowed the people, the Saturday afternoons 
appeal to a wider circle of amateurs than the Monday evenings, 
and are, therefore, “ popular ” in a truer sense of the word.* But 
there is no corresponding difference in the kind of music provided, 
as will be seen. To begin with, Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. 
Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti played Mozart’s Quintet in E 
flat, about which there is nothing to be noted, except as a per- 
formance in all ways irreproachable. A genius might have 
something new to say about this masterpiece: an ignoramus 
might—though his task would not be easy—give vent to a 
column or two of flowery transport.t But, for common sense, 
the safest course is to refer those who would know more to 
the programme. “ And that’s the humour of it.” The same line 
of argument will serve the case of Beethoven's Trio in E flat, Op. 
74, which, interpreted by Mdme Norman-Néruda, Herr Barth, 
and Signor Piatti, appeared at the end of the concert. The 
pianist chose for solo Bach’s Italian Concerto, and, being 
“encored,” substituted another piece. Mr Santley was the 
vocalist, and sang, with versatile linguistic powers, Gounod’s “ Le 
Juif errant” and Raff's “Immer bei dir.” After the latter the 
famous baritone was encored, his audience, no doubt, hoping he 
would “ substitute,” according to fashion; but Mr Santley con- 
tented himself with merely repeating a somewhat hairless ditty. 
Signor Piatti was rewarded with an ovation after his masterly 
rendering of Locatelli’s quaint Sonata in D major, for whi h, 
by the bye, the great violoncellist himself has arranged a piano- 
forte accompaniment. It may be added that the great ’cellist was 
careful to yield no inch to the ell-taking “encore ”-people, for 
which he deserves public thanks. GRIFLET. 





| LAST WORDS OF FAIR ROSAMOND. 
SPOKEN TO QuEEN ELEANOR AT WOODSTOCK. 


Frown not so darkly on me! I as thou 
Art made of dust ; but higher thou than I 
| In this fair realm; ‘twas so ordained: thy brow 
| To wear the crown, and I to sob and sigh 
Before thine eyes, and shiver ’neath the hand 
| That shakes the gloom of hell upon my way. 
| Curse thou no more, nor mock me in this land— 
The draught will do its work ere fades the day. 


Where are the flowers that smiled on me at morn, 

The tender buds that graced the meadow green, 

And sheltered nooks where spring’s first charms were born ?— 
Where the queen-flower that timidly was seen 

Emerging from a couch of rain-kissed leaves, 

While drooping hung the dainty sweet lime-flower ?— 

Each nipt by passion’s breath, its beanty weaves 

A faded coronal at such an hour. 


Not milk, but poison doth my breasts inflate, 

That with fair babes would play the murderer's part, 
So turned by your dread looks; those eyes create 
More pain than vultures gnawing at my heart. 

It matters not, I soon shall pass away 

From one who mocks another's dying sighs. 

My breath is failing, and the end is near ; 

Farewell! Death will shut out those damning eyes. 


J. H. A, Hicks, 








* Very much query.—Dr Blidge. 
t “Flowery transport” is good—very good, —Dr Blivge. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


An autumn season of Italian opera, under the management of Mr 
Samuel Hayes, was inaugurated on Tuesday night, November 4th, 
by a performance of Rossini’s J Barbiére di Siviglia. According to 
the prospectus issued, the object the director mainly has in view is 
the production of Italian opera at popular prices. To accomplish this 
desirable end, it is said to be necessary to avoid altogether the 
‘* star? system, which has wrought mischief even upon undertakings 
where a high tariff has been adopted. Beyond doubt the opinion 
generally entertained by that portion of the public concerned with 
Italian opera is, that the monetary demands of some of the leading 
artists have become absurd and intolerable. To meet the claims of 
one or two favourite singers, the manager has to pare down every 
item of expenditure to the lowest point; and then, even with 
abundant public patronage, he finds trouble—if not ruin—staring 
him in the face. Admirers of Italian opera, and their name is 
legion, will not withhold support from any manager who successfully 
breaks down this petty tyranny. But in dispensing with the 
fascinations of the exacting ‘‘star,” there needs must be compensa- 
tion made to the public by high efficiency in every department. 
The revival of an opera should certainly be marked with preparations 
equal to those we are accustomed to find expended upon an 
ordinary play. But we cannot say that these conditions were 
fulfilled last night. Nothing fie be more primitive than 
the ‘‘ mounting ” of J] Barbiére. The scenery was shabby, and the 
furniture bare, even to poverty. Apparently no costumier had been 
consulted as to the cut and fashion of the choristers’ garments, nor 
had the judgment of any manager been exercised upon the stage 
arrangements. But in one important particular, in the choice of 
artists to fill the principal parts, the director showed considerable 
discretion. They were all thoroughly conversant with Rossini’s 
delightful work. If experience be a test of efficiency, then the 
artists engaged would pass any examination which could be devised. 
And, generally speaking, long experience has not robbed them of 
present capacity. We need only name Signor Padilla to enforce 
this statement. Seldom is witnessed a finer assumption of the 
sprightly Figaro than that which this gentleman favoured us with 
on Tuesday night. Although the voice occasionally gives indica- 
tion of having done hard work, yet the tone is still pure and manly. 
To a thorough knowledge of the “‘ business” of the part is added an 
intimacy with the traditions of the Rossinian school of singing. No 
trace of this was found, however, in the singing of Signor Frappoli 
(Almaviva), nor did he evince any sign of a just appreciation of the 
gallant bearing of the amorous Count. A surprise was in store for 
the audience in the singing of Mdme Laura Segua (Rosina), a lady 
with a genuine soprano voice of good quality and extensive register. 
After recovering from slight nervousness the vocalist revelled in the 
melodious phrases of ‘‘ Una voce poco fa;” the neatness and accuracy 
she displayed in the florid passages, with the high staccato notes at 
the final cadence, fairly brought down the house. Her fluent 
vocalism was also exhibited in ‘O luce di quest’ anima” (Linda di 
Chamouni), which she sang in the lesson scene. The other per- 
formers were Mdlle Desvignes (Bertha), Signor Castlemary (Basilio), 
and Signor Zoboli (Bartolo). The instrumentalists, over whom Mr 
Gilbert H. Betjemann ably presides, are all musicians of proved 
ability.—L. T. 


_—o-_— 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 
(A Phantasy.) 


The crowd, Tuesday night, at Richter’s second concert, was as great 
as usual, and some who had not reserved seats found themselves 
strangely located. I was almost in the orchestra, from whence I 
admired the sea of faces in the stalls beneath, as well as the cloud 
of heads in the top gallery. In the breathless silence while the 
conductor lifted his biton to begin the overture to Die Meistersinger, 
I could have heard a pin drop, not so when the overture was 
finished, for my ears had not yet recovered. I was not accustomed 
to hear an orchestra so close. The first impression had been shock 
and irritation of the nerves, followed by headache. But, after 
their first surprise, nerves soon adapt themselves to altered circum- 
stances. To have listened from a good place in the middle of the 
stalls, and heard the mellow blending of the voices of the different 
instruments had been incomparably more agreeable, but, as it was, 
my position had its good side, and yielded interest and thorough 
enjoyment in a certain way. For I could, nay, I was obliged to, 
distinguish every kind of instrument, not to say every individual, 
with particular attention. The effect diametrically opposite 
to that experienced in the Wagner theatre at Bayreuth. 
Here, at St James’s Hall, I was in the immediate vicinity 
of four double-basses, those great roots of the whole orchestra. 


When the wind blows in the trees above, a dark, mysterious tone ° 





rises out of the gloomy depths where the elemental forces of nature 
are at work. Akin to them, but with a weirder, and, withal, richer 
sonority, was the one double-bassoon, whose deep, fat notes occurred 
only in the Brahms’ Symphony. Next came the ordinary bassoons 
which remind you of the wind in a ship’s rigging, save when, spurred 
out of their usual pace, they become quietly grotesque. Next to 
them were the nasal-wailing oboes, with their eternal longing for 
mountain solitudes, and then the clear-voiced, metallic, matter-of- 
fact clarionet, the womanish flute, and so on till we get to the 
violins. They are the birds of the orchestral pine forest. The 
pine forest “a the earth with hidden roots, soars up vigorous 
and straight. he ’cellos are the tree-stems, and, at the highest, 
they spread forth into branches and dim-coloured needles whose 
sighing is the sound of the violas. But the violins, with their 
swallow-like swiftness, their skylark and nightingale tones, are yet 
more than birds. They are the daylight and starlight of the 
orchestra, and the lightning of itsthunderstorm. The keen thrillsof the 
harp are sometimes heard, but only in some rare and culminating 
moment. Beneath all these is the drum, the muffled sound of the earth 
itself. Above them are the voices of cloud and wind, the stentorian 
trumpet, the capa arse with its colourless, narrow, intense, 
piercing cry, like a bright and burning sunbeam. How different the 
phantasmal horn! that melancholy mystic wrapt in his far-away 
meditations, that wanderer in the woods at night. Last and most 
grand, is the trombone. The blare of it is Fate. Such is the 
orchestral world. My description is assuredly feeble, and the 
making of it leaves me ies! little time to describe the concert of 
Tuesday. The overture I have named. The Hungarian rhapsody 
of Liszt, which followed, is the No. 4, in D minor and G major, and 
is the most genial and stirring of the set. The Introduction and 
Closing Scene from J'ristan und Isolde, and the ‘Ride of Walkyries 
completed the first part of the programme, every number of which 
was loudly applauded. The second part consisted entirely of 
Brahms’ symphony in F, No. °, a great and glorious work, a 
tower built with walls of strength, to serve as a beacon for centuries, 
ONE OF THE BALCONY. 








Mpme Frezzoin1, the eminent singer, died at her residence, 
Place St George, Paris, on Thursday. Mdme Frezzolini gained 
her reputation in Paris, chiefly in Verdi’s operas. She was the 
original Gilda, in Verdi’s Rigoletto. 

Sianor Arpitr and Colonel James H. Mapleson, who left 
Liverpool in the s.s, City of Berlin, arrived at New York last 
Saturday, about the same time as Mdme Patti, Mr and Mrs 
Vanderbilt, Mr Joseph Bennett, and other “celebrities,” arrived 
in the s,s. Oregon. 

Tuer LirrLe GAmMgs.—To judge from Mr Doyly Carte’s fatherly 
advertisement, his juvenile opera company that is ‘‘to go on tour” 
after a few Christmas matinées at the Savoy, promises to be not only 
a very select and agreeable, but even a very cultivated affair. The 
youthful tourists—who, by the way, ‘‘ must have been well brought 
up, and of good manners,” will, says Mr Doyly Carte, with an out- 
burst of parental urbanity that almost obscures his fine English— 
‘be well cared for when travelling, being put under the care of a 
sufficient number of matrons for the girls, and respectable men to 
look after the boys.” Nor is this all. Asa sort of clencher to any 
possible cavil as to the perfect social fitness and propriety of the 
enterprise, the thoughtful entrepreneur almosts severely adds that 
‘*a certificated master travels with the company.” Thus, at a 
stroke, not only are the emissaries of every local School Board 
disarmed, but the whole undertaking is invested with a sort of 
earnest educational purpose that ought to bring the anxious fathers 
and mothers of “juvenile comedians” at the head of Mr Doyly 
Carte literally with a rush, With his excellent determination to 
provide for the moral, mental, and physical improvement of all the 
‘young friends” intrusted to his charge, we wish his gay and 
scholastic enterprise every success. But what are the dramatic 
children in Argyll Street about? ‘The new juvenile opera compan 
looks as if it meant, while on the move, to steal a veritable marc 
on the older, but stationary establishment. If the lady manageress 
of the ‘‘school” happens, at the present moment, to have a 
travelling fellowship or two vacant, she should certainly lose no 
time in filling them up, and forthwith despatching the holders, note- 
book in hand, in hot pursuit on the heels of the rival peripatetic 
academy. A little timely energy, and we may yet hear of the 
engagement, in some happy provincial retreat, of those recently 
unemployed 143 pupils. The younger children of the Savoy are to 


get ‘‘fair salaries,’ with board and lodging, to say nothing of 
continual change of air. Argyll Street cannot too quickly look to 
its laurels, —JPunch (his Pip.) 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerpt No, 68. 
(Continued from page 677.) 
1818, 

The King’s Theatre, which had not this season the aid of Mdme 
Camporese or Mdme Pasta, conan 8 their prior engagements on the 
continent, opened on the 10th of January with Paer’s serious opera, 
Griselda, in which Signora Corri, who appeared for the first time, 
and Mdme Fodor, performed with great effect, and were encored in 
the admired duet, ‘‘ Veder vuol’ brama.” Rossini’s celebrated 
comic opera, Ji Barbiere di Seviglia, was performed for the first 
time in England on the 10th of March, In this opera Signor Garcia 
made his first appearance. His tenor voice was clear, sonorous, and 
flexible, and his acting excellent. The music of this opera exhibits 
science in a pleasing form, and much beautiful melody; and the 
effect of the accompaniments (the wind instruments in particular) is 
striking. It went off with unbounded applause. 

The oratorios commenced at Drury Lane Theatre on the 30th of 
January, with a selection (called by the Italians a pasticcio) from 
The Messiah, and The Mount of Olives. At the end of the first part 
Mr Linley played a concerto on the violoncello with great ability. 
The oratorios at Covent Garden Theatre began on Friday the 16th 
of February, with a grand selection, in which Signora Corri, Miss 
Stephens, and Mr Braham sang with effect, and gave great satisfac- 
tion. At the end of the naan | part Mr Drouet, from Paris, played 
“God save the King,” with variations on the flute. This gentle- 
man’s style of playing that popular air made rather an unfavourable 
impression on my ear ; it wanted both grace and expression. But 
when he executed his variations, I was not only surprised, but 
highly gratified with his extraordinary execution and articulation. 
Though Mr Drouet displayed such uncommon rapidity of tongue (for 
that was his forte), I was convinced, from subsequent observation, 
that he was not equally impressive in adagio playing, which is the 
test of excellence. In fact he had studied rapidity of tongue only, 
which is the minor part of the art, and consequently he is unable to 
play slow music with proper effect. He reminded me of a musician 

once knew, who, having for some years practised tippling, could not 
walk in a straight line, but could run to a given point with as little 
deviation as an arrow. 

The vocal concert, which was last year discontinued, was this 
season revived, and commenced at Hanover Square on the 6th of 
March. The singers were Mdme Fodor, Signora Corri, Mr Bartle- 
man, &c. ; Mr Weichsell led the band, and Mr Greatorex was the 
conductor. ‘The Vocal concert was established by Messrs Harrison 
and the elder Knyvett, in the year 1792, at Willis’s Rooms, King 
Street, St James’s Square, for the performance of vocal music only, 
viz., canzonets, madrigals, gles, and serious glees: I suppose we 
shall hereafter have lively dirges. Many new pieces of these de- 
scriptions were composed expressly for the undertaking by the 
admired composers in that line, 8. Webbe, Doctor Calcott, Danby, 
and R. T. Stevens. This species of music, at the time this concert 
was instituted, was very fashionable, and was sung there so ex- 
tremely sotto voce, that it was aptly termed whispering. It was 
however sung by first-rate singers, Tantomn, Knyvett, &c., occa- 
sionally assisted by that surprising singer, Mrs Billington, who, 
instead of taking a part in the old harmonised ballad, ‘‘O Nanny, 
wilt thou gang wi’ me,” should have gratified the auditors with one 
of her fascinating ‘‘ bravuras.” To keep a singer of her splendid 
powers in a situation so subordinate, was like cooping an eagle to 
prevent its soaring to the skies. This concert beginning to decline, 
the proprietors, in the year 1801, had found it necessary to intro- 
duce instrumental ) cap see which, acting as a stimulus, urged 
it on effectively. In the year 1804 it was removed to the Hanover 
Square Rooms ; but the thirst on the part of the subscribers for ex- 
pensive novelty still increasing, without adding to the amount of the 
subscription, the proprietors this year were induced to suspend an 
undertaking which had called forth the talents of several popular 
composers, and had made known to the public many of their best 
productions, 

At the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, a new opera, called Zuma, 
written by T. Dibdin, was brought out on the Ist of February. The 
music was by Messrs Braham and Bishop. ‘‘In this piece,” says a 
critic, “the songs given by Miss Stephens and Braham were greatly 
sypenies. In the third act Braham had a song adapted to the 

farsellaise Hymn.’ He sang it with great animation, and the 
audience had scarcely time to encore it before he eagerly returned 
to sing it again. He was applauded when be had finished it the 

second time ; but though no new call was made, he, after a moment’s 
pause, came to sing it a third time. Cries of ‘Off, off!’ and ‘No, 
no !° were heard from all parts of the theatre; and the attempt, 
though persevered in, was quite ineffectual, for his voice was 





drowned in the tumult that prevailed.” Charles Bannister, of 
theatric memory, used to those singers who came back to a 
slight encore willing actors. If he was now living, I should be 
curious to know by what adjective he would distinguish a performer 
who encores himself. At the same theatre a new opera, the dramatic 
incidents of which were taken from Sir Walter Scott’s Rob Roy, was 
ys on the 12thof March. The music, composed and compiled 

y Davy, is, with a few exceptions, selected from the most popular 
Scotch airs. The overture, containing a brilliant solo and cadenza 
for the oboe, which were played by me, displayed science and taste, 
and was, together with the whole of the piece, received with uni- 
versal approbation. Scotch airs, when well harmonised, appear at 
all times to afford great satisfaction in our English theatres, and the 
talents of several excellent composers have been exerted to make 
them more acceptable to the public. Among the most successful are 
Haydn and Shield, those of the former being remarkable for science, 
and the latter for simplicity. Scotch songs were first introduced 
south of the Tweed above a century ago by Mr Thomson, who pub- 
lished a collection of them in London by means of a large 
subscription, in February, 1722. They were generally admired, and 
shortly afterwards began to be sung at our concerts, &c. 

Vauxhall Gardens opened on the 8th of June, with a gala in 
honour of his Majesty’s birthday. In the concert Mrs Bland sang a 
new song composed by me, which was echoed in a distant part of the 
gardens by the bugle-horn. It was loudly applauded and universally 
encored. The organ concerto by Mr Hook, and the oboe concerto 
by me, (in which f for the first time played variations on ‘‘ The Maid 
of Lodi,”) were flatteringly received. Mdme Sachi, by her ascent 
on the tight-rope, astonished one half of the audience and terrified 
the other. 

Among the greatest singers that England has produced, and whom 
I have heard, were Mrs Sheridan (late Miss Tinley), Miss Maria 
Linley (her youngest sister), Mrs Weichsell (mother of Mrs Billing- 
ton,) Mrs Kennedy, Signora Storace, Mrs Billington, Miss George 
(afterwards Lady Oldmixon), Miss Harrop, Miss Pool (afterwards 
Mrs Dickons), Miss Mahon (afterwards Mrs Second), Miss Parke 
(afterwards Mrs Beardmore), Miss Paton, Mrs Salmon, &c. The 
first of these ladies, Mrs Sheridan, I heard in the year 1777, at a 
concert given by her husband, at his house in Orchard Street, Port- 
man Square, at which were assembled a host of the first nobility and 
gentry of England. On that occasion she sang the old ballad, 
“Ellen Aroon,” to the original Irish words, with such feeling and 
expression, as to impress her hearers, even those unac uainted with 
the language, fully with the sentiment of it. Mr Sheridan had, 
during the preceding year, 1776, become the som 3 patentee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, on the retirement of Garrick, the English 
Roscius. Garrick, after he had retired retained his private box 
in that theatre, and frequently appeared in it with his wife to 
witness the performances; but when his own afterpiece, called The 
Jubilee, was acted, in which there was a pointed allusion to himself, 
he invariably sat in the orchestra. As soon as Garrick appeared 
there all eyes were directed towards him, the actors being for a while 
forgotten. While the compliment to himself was delivering, the 
little man, with much apparent modesty, bent forwards, held his 
head a little down, and smiled, sayiug, as it were, ‘ Oh, this is too 
much !” though he had written it himself ; and when the gaze and 
admiration of the audience had subsided, he coolly retired to his box 
for the remainder of the evening. ‘This perhaps was feeling the 
pulse of popular opinion ; but if it was vanity, as some denominated 
it, it was justifiable ; for vanity begets emulation, and emulation is 
a lesser kind of ambition, which excites to enterprises “of great pith 
and moment.” Mr Sheridan married that accomplished and extra- 
ordinary singer, Miss Linley, in the year 1773. At that period he 
had no establishment, but was endowed, as it were, with a pre- 
science, by which he marked out his line of march to future great- 
ness. From this line he could never be induced to swerve ; a p 
of which is to be found in his having determined that his wife should 
never sing for hire, and consequently refusing the offer of £1000 for 
her to sing at twelve concerts to be given at the Pantheon. He would 
not even permit her attendance at the music parties of Queen Char- 
lotte, consort of George the Third. Two years after his marriage 
(in 1775) his famous comic opera, The Duenna, was produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre, which had an unprecedented run. In truth, 
no opera before it, Gay’s Beggar's Opera not excepted, nor any sub- 
sequent one, ever became so popular. Musical copyright at that 
time not being so well defined as it is now, an adventurer opened a 
shop in Long Acre for the sale of a pirated edition of the songs in 
The Duenna, executed on a cheap plan. These were sold at so low 

a price as fourpence each ; and the demand for them was so great, 
that I have seen the door besieged by a crowd of purchasers from 
morning till night ; and what with the rapidity of the sale and the 
law’s delay, the pirate had gained a considerable sum before he could 
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be restrained. That Sheridan (who died in 1816) was aman of great 
and varied talents is universally admitted; and it may be justly 
observed, that there have been few instances of an individual being 
endowed in so extraordinary a degree with the faculties, tria juncta 
in uno, of a wit, a dramatist, and an orator. 

Rossini’s operas having become highly fashionable, the manager 
of Covent Garden Theatre produced, on the 12th of October, 7'he 
Barber of Seville, with part of Rossini’s music. In this piece Mrs 
Dickons made her first appearance after her return from the conti- 
nent. In the character of Rosina she delighted the audience, both 
as a singer and an actress, particularly in the song ‘‘An old man 
would be wooing,” introduced in the singing lesson of the second 
act, admirably accompanied by herself on the pianoforte, which was 
universally encored. The overture by Bishop, and the whole of the 
music, went off with great éclat. 


(To be continued, ) 
—o— 
LADY JACKSON AND DONIZETTI. 


(From the Musical Courier.) 

We find the following passage in Lady Jackson’s entertaining 
work, “ The Court of the Tuileries.” Speaking of the celebrities 
in Paris, she writes : 

‘* Tt was there (Hotel Bagration) in 1816, that the talent of the 
young Italian composer and pianist, Donizetti, was first made known 
to aristocratic Paris, Donizetti had just arrived from Italy, recom- 
mended to the Princess, which was more fortunate for him than if 
he had been recommended to the patronage of the Court. He was 
then scarcely twenty years of age and exceedingly handsome. ‘His 
smile,’ said the Countess de Bassanville, ‘is that of hope, and the 
expression of his eyes reveals genius. His voice is divine; he sings 
as they sing in heaven ; and he is so good and so amiable that none 
can know him and fail to love him.’ 

‘*The Princess Bagration had good reason to be proud of her 
protégé, for he was a protégé whose brilliant talent needed no patron. 

ut she presented Signor Gaetano Donizetti to all her friends, pre- 
dicting, as she did so, that the future author of Lucia, Lucrezia. 
Favorita, and La Fille du Regiment, would surely become a great 
artist, and a great artist he became. But, alas! this youth so full 
of genius and destined to achieve honours, wealth and fame, was 
destined also to lose the light of reason, and at a comparatively early 
age to end his days in a madhouse.” 

All this is very pretty, but totally untrue. 

In the first place Donizetti was in Italy in 1816, and never went 
to Paris before 1835, when he produced his Marino Faliero at the 
Italian Opera, Even in Italy he made no great reputation before his 
Etule di Roma, 1828, and it was not until the production of Anna 
Bolena, (1830-31 season, Milan) that he became known in Paris. 
Again, Donizetti’s voice was by no means a beautiful one. It was 
not unpleasant, but neither was it angelic, as the lady writes, The 
entire paragraph is very curious in its exactness.—F, S. S. 





Qe 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT ENCORES. 
(To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World.” ) 
Smr,—Allow me to point out through your columns, that when a 
song is encored the audience wish for the same song a second time, 
or a portion of it. The word ‘‘encore ” implies that the song is re- 
demanded, that is “‘ to be sung again.” It has become a common 
habit with vocalists to sing somet ing else in response to applause. 
I think it would be well if this habit could be dis-countenanced ; 
indeed, the encore system has become a great nuisance, and all real 
lovers of music would be glad if it could be put down. On excep- 
tional occasions an encore may not be out of place, but the practice 
is carried to such an absurd extent that the compliment originally 
intended has lost its significance and importance. Yours faithfully, 
AN AMATEUR, 








Hans Richter has undertaken the conductorship of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, Vienna, and announces various new works by 
Anton Rubinstein, Friedrich Kiel, Johannes Brahms, and Davidoff. 

Eduard Schuberth, head of the well-known music publishing 
firm, New York, celebrated, on the 16th October, his own Silver 
Marriage, and, at the same time, the marriage of his two daughters. 

Professor Hasselbeck, brother of the prima donna, Mdme Rosa 
Sucher, of the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, has been appointed to 
Fae Mdme Jachmann-Wagner at the Conservatory of Music, 

unic 





WAIFS. 


A new Politeama is being erected at Voghera, Italy, 

Pionttello is accepted as manager of the Teatro della Fenice, 
Venice. 

Stagno, according to the Mondo Artistico, is engaged for Rio 
Janeiro. 

Alma Fohstrim, after two concerts at Copenhagen, has gone to 
Christiana. 

Marie Geistinger has fulfilled her engagement at the Gartner. 
theater, Munich. 

Wenzel, Court Pianist under the Guelph dynasty, died recently in 
Hanover, aged 80. 

Haydn’s Creation was performed at the first concert of the Quartet 
Association, Barmen. 

In consequence of his success, the tenor Prevost was re-engaged at 
Prague for six nights. 

Lohengrin will be played during the Carnival season, at the Teatro 
Filarmonico, Verona. 

Feddor Wehl, Intendant of the Theatre Royal, Stuttgart, retires 
on the Ist June, 1885. 

According to the Paris Zvénement, Gayarre intends to establish a 
distillery in Barcelona. 

Ponchielli has superintended the rehearsals of his Aldona (I Lit- 
uani) in St Petersburgh. 

There are, it is said, 22,021 theatrical artists—17,941 male, and 
4,080 female—now in Italy. 

Verger, the bariton, is about to retire from the stage, and open a 
school for singing in Madrid. 

Stern's Musical Union, Berlin, has taken up its permanent 
quarters in the Philharmonie. 

Senorita Teodorini was greatly applauded in Arrigo Boito’s Mefis- 
tofele at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Ed. Audran’s Gillette von Narbonne has been produced at the 
Walhalla-Operettentheater, Berlin. 

L. de Jaegher, organist of the Cathedral, and composer of sacred 
music, died at Bruges on the 6th Oct. 

Teresina Tua, the young violinist, supported by Alfred Reisenauer, 
recently gave a concert in Magdeburgh. 

Sarasate, the Spanish violinist, will restrict his concert tour this 
winter to France, Belgium, and Holland. 

Albine Ander, niece of Alois Ander, is singing at the Lobe- 
Theater, Breslau, where she is a favourite. 

Mdme Stagemann, sister of the Brothers, Carl, Eduard, and Emil 
Devrient, died at Leipsic on the 26th October. 

Wagner’s Meistersinger von Niirnberg has been reproduced, under 
the direction of Reiss, at the Ducal Theatre, Wiesbaden, 

Ghislanzoni (Italian translator of Aida) has completed a new 
libretto, Fieschi, for the Portuguese composer, Maquado. 

Buffo opera is now being performed in Rome at no less than four 
theatres : the Costanzi, Quirino, Metastasio, and Rossini. 

The artists of the Théatre du Palais Royal, Paris, lately celebrated, 
with various rejoicings, the centenary of its establishment. 

Rheinthaler’s Kdtchen von Heilbronn has been performed with 
success, under his own direction, at the Theatre Royal, Munich. 

Gounod is expected in Rome to witness the performance of one of 
his oratorios, performed under the direction of Professor Sgambati. 

Massenet has left Paris for the country, that he may devote 
himself without interruption to the scoring of his new opera, Le Cid. 

Faentini-Galassi, the baritone, says there is no truth in the report 
that he is about to join Etelka Gerster and Campanini in an American 
tour. 

In the course of a recent performance of Aida at the National 
— Prague, the tomb-scene fell in, and crushed a carpenter to 

eath, 

Hugo Griiters, for five years conductor, pianist, and professor at 
oe, is appointed Musical Director at Duisburg-on-the- 

ine. 

New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, are preparing to celebrate 
with all due honour the centenaries of Bach and Handel, which fall 
next year. 

Theodor Wachtel commenced a star engagement lately at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, opening—of course—in Le Postillon de 
Lonjumeau, 

Julius Fritzsche, manager of the Friedrich-Wilhelmstiadtisches 
Theater, Berlin, celebrated on the 23rd ult., his 25th artistic 
anniversary. 
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After his usual summer concert at Kreuznach, A. Parlow returned 
with his Orchestra to Hamburgh, and is giving winter concerts in 
the Hansa-Saal. 

Borghi-Mamé and Marino Mancinelli are at Barcelona awaiting 
the coming season, the other members of the company being 
expected immediately. 

It is said that a concert will be given at the Milan Scala, for the 
benefit of the sufferers by cholera, and that Carolina Ferni will take 
part in it as a violinist. 

Mr Mapleson is said to have discovered a new young prima donna, 
Mdlle Ricetti, of whom great things are reported. (‘“ Why 
certainly.” —Dr Blivge.) 

Paradies has leased another theatre in place of the one recently 
burnt down in Moscow, and the German company will continue 
their performances as usual. 

Pauline Schiller, from the Theatre Royal, Dresden, has been 
singing at the Theatre Royal, Munich, with a view to succeeding 
Madlle Dressler, who has left. 

Cecilia Ritter is engaged at the Thédtre Italien, Paris, but will 
not appear there till after her return from Barcelona, where she is 
to sing in Faust with Gayarre. 

In consequence of illness, Kuon was compelled to cancel his 
engagement as conductor at the Teatro Pagliano, Florence. He is 
now, however, quite restored to health. 

Jito Sterbini, the eminent tenor, who sang with applause in most 
of the principal cities of Europe, died a short time since at Pisa, 
He was born at Rome on the Ist May, 1836. 

After keeping at Weimar, on the 22nd Oct., his 73rd birthday 
with an intimate circle of pupils and friends, Franz Liszt left for 
Pesth, where he intends residing for some time. 

Friedrich Strampfer, the once opulent manager of the Theater an 
der Wien, Vienna, after being reduced to poverty, went to the 
United States, where he thinks of giving lectures. 

Owing to illness, Mdlle de Retzke will not appear at the Lisbon San 
Carlo, where, it is said, no less than three prima-donnas, Wiziak, 
Borelli, and Salla, have been engaged to fill her place. 

Theodore Ritter will be represented in the programmes of the 
Concerts Populaires, Marseilles, on the 9th and 16th inst., by his 
two compositions, L’Invocation and Polonaise Héroique. 

A buffo-opera company from Naples is drawing good houses with 
Belleville’s Principessa Riccardo, Rispetti’s Figlia del Sole, and 
Amelio’s Abracadabra, at the Anfiteatro Fenice, Trieste. 

Schréder-Hanfstiing] was much applauded for her rendering of the 
‘‘ Letter-air ” from Don Juan, and three songs at the first concert of 
the Association of Artists and Friends of Art, Wiesbaden. 

The Grand-Thédtre, Marseilles, re-opened with Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots. By order of the Mayor, all manifestations of approba- 
tion or the contrary during the performances are prohibited. 

Having paid 3,000 florins forfeit to Walzel, manager of the Theatre 
an der Wien, Stoll, the tenor, is engaged at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna, for five years, at an annual salary of 9,000 florins. 

_ August Klughardt’s opera, Gudrun, was produced for the first 
time at the Stadttheater, Leipsic, on the 25th Oct. Another opera 
of the same name, by Driiseke, is announced at the Theatre Royal, 
Hanover. 

Catenhausen, formerly conductor at the Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stiidtisches Theater, Berlin, has been appointed in the saine capacity 
to the Millwaukee Musical Association, the largest body of its kind, 
perhaps, in America, 

Goldschmidt, for many years Sarasate’s tour-companion, has 
adapted for the German stage, a one-act zarzuela, La Musica 
Classica, popular in Spain. The work will be shortly produced in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Profiting by a month’s holiday, Bianca Bianchi, of the Imperial 

Operahouse, Vienna, will, after a short engagement at the Grand- 
Ducal Theatre, Carlsruhe, go to Paris for the purpose of hearing 
Manon Lescaut and Lakmé. 
_ Despite his having been for some time in ill-health, Carl Millécker 
is actively employed on the last act of his buffo-opera, Der Feld- 
prediger, the first and second acts of which are already in rehearsal 
at the Theater an der Wien, Vienna. 

Of the 8,000 liras forwarded to Italy as the proceeds of the con- 
cert given at the Italian opera, Paris, for the benefit of sufferers in 
that country by the cholera, 5,000 liras went to Naples, 1,000 to 
Spezzia, 1,000 to Genoa, 500 to Rovigo, and 500 to Bergamo. 

At the distribution of the prizes at the Turin Exhibition, the 
principal artists of the Teatro Regio will execute a Cantata composed 

y conductor Faccio, There will be, also, a grand torch-light pro- 
feativiti a gala performance at the Teatro Regio, and other public 
estivities, 





Chappell & Co.'s 
PIANOFURTES. 


HAPPELL & CO’S STUDENTS PIANOFORTE, 
Compass, 5 Octaves, Check Action. 16 Guineas. In use at 
the principal Colleges and High Schools. 











YHAPPELL & COS TWENTY GUINEA PIANINO, 
Compass 63 Octaves, Trichord Treble, Check Action, Canadian 
Walnut Case. These Pianinos were awarded the Prize Medal at 
the Dublin Exhibition of 1865, with the following commendation :— 
‘Quality not sacrificed to cheapness, and excellence in Cottage 
Pianofortes.”—Vide Jurors’ Report. 


HAPPELL & CO’S BOUDOIR AND YACHT 
PIANINOS may be had in Thirty Varieties, from 30 to 
45 Guineas, 








HAPPELL & COS IRON-FRAMED OBLIQUE 
PIANINO, Trichord, Check Action, 7 Octaves, Solid Walnut 
Case, 35 Guineas ; Ebonized and Gilt, 38 Guineas. 





HAPPELL & CO.”S IRON-FRAMED COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES, from 40 Guineas. 





Ss & 00.8 IRON-FRAMED CROSS - 
STRUNG OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, from 40 Guineas. 





HAPPELL & CO’S IRON-FRAMED DOUBLE 
OVERSTRUNG OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, from 60 


Guineas. 





HAPPELL & CO’S OVERSTRUNG OBLIQUE 
GRAND, complete Iron Frame, with Iron Pin Plate, 
Patent Check Action, and Harmonic Dampers in Bass. ‘lhe 
most perfect instrament made. Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walnut, 
100 Guineas. 





HAPPELL & COS MIGNON GRAND PIANO- 
FORTE, complete Iron Frame, Perfect Check Action. 
Rosewood, 80 Guineas; Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES ON VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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BOOSEY & GO. PUBLICATIONS. 





Price 10s. 6d. in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Edited by Henry HoLMEs, 
A New Edition of this renowned work, revised and improved, has just been 
published, in which the pages have been so arranged as to avoid objectionable 
turnings-ov er in the middle of passages. 


Twenty pages. Price 1s Is, each, 
BOOSEY’S VIOLIN MISCELLANY: 
27 Numbers, 


Containing Gems from BEETHOVEN, Mozart, MENDELSSOHN, Operatic Airs, 
&c, List of Contents gratis. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S VIOLIN DUETS. 
MAZAS' 35 PROGRESSIVE DUETS (15 Easy, 11 Not Difficult, 9 Brilliant). 
Double Number, 1s, 6d. 
VIOTTI’S 6 DUETS. ls, 
PLEYEL’S 12 DUETS (6 Elementary and 6 more Advanced). 1s. 
KALLIWODA’S 12 DUETS. ls. 
Each work contains from 60 to 90 pages, with the two parts in separate books. 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM 
OF THE SOIENCE OF MUSIO, HARMONY, AND COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 








The Musical Standard says:—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have | 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know | 


of any that surpass it. Asa guide to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 





New Editions, price 3s. 6d. each. 
PANSERON’S METHOD FOR 
MEZZO~SOPRANO,. 

216 pages. 

NAVA’S METHOD FOR BARITONE. 
Edited and Translated by CHARLES SANTLEY. 200 pages. 


The above two matchless works are reduced in prices to place them within the 
reach of all Students. 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 

Containing for each voice a complete repertoire of the most celebrated Operatic 
Songs of the last hundred years, including many beautiful pieces unknown in 
this country, indispensable to Students and Amateurs of Operatic Music, All the 

songs are in the original keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 
‘*A more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived,” 
Atheneum, 





SPLENDID PRESENTATION BOOK. 


SONGS OF THE DAY. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. Full musie size, price 7s, 6d. 
Containing Sixty Songs by Arthur Sullivan, F. H. Cowen, J. L. Molloy, Theo 
Marzials, J. L. Hatton, Miss Wakefield, Hamilton Aidé, Louis Diehl, Virginia 
Gabriel, Dolores, Pinsuti, Frederic Clay, and other eminent Composers. 





Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers ; 4s., cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 


A complete Encyclopedia of Vocal Music, 
SONGS OF ENGLAND. (2 vols.) SONGS OF GERMANY. 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND. | SONGS OF ITALY 
SONGS OF IRELAND. SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA AND 
SONGS OF WALES. | NORTHERN EUROPE. 
SONGS OF FRANCE. SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 
The above Volumes contain One Thousand Popular Ballads. 


BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. SCHUBERT'S ie 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS, RUBINSTEIN’S SON 

SCHUMANN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 
All with German and English Words, 


HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS, SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS, (Italian Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
and English Words.) SONGS FROM THE OPERAS, 
Tenor and Baritone. 








MODERN BALLADS. | HUMOROUS SONGS. 
SACRED SONGS. CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES. 


MUSIC FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Upwards of 100 HYMNS, SONGS, and GAMES. 
With Full Explanations, for use in the Kindergarten and Family, 2s. 6d., cloth. 











NEWEST NUMBERS OF 
THE CHORALIST: 


Price One Penny each, 





No. No. 
248 The Norse- King’s Bride .J.Trouselle | 9 255 Phillis’ Choice ......... Josiah Booth 
249 The Arethusa ..........cc0000 00 Shield | 256 John O'Grady ......:cesceeeeees Trish 
250 Phillida flouts me ......... Old Song | 257 The Bay of Biscay ..... sseeee Davey 
251 The Harmonious Blacksmith | 258 Come let us all with one accord 
Handel | (Wedding March)...Mendelssohn 
252 The Flower Girl ...... Josiah Booth | 259 Among the Lilies (Stephanie 
253 The White Squall ......... G. Barker | GAVOCE) cececcccccoocorcosees Ozibulka 
254 John Grumlie.............0.-0000 Scotch | 260 The Macgregor’s Gathering ..,Lee 
All 8.A.T.B. 
FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 

GEORGE FOX’S HAMILTON TIGHE _... coe faa vs ods «. 1/0 
HENRY HOLMES’ CHRISTMAS DAY. Words by KEBLE ine ww 2/6 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S PRODIGAL SON sda aay line bes S 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S ON SHORE AND SEA dos eee See ww. 2/6 
F. H. COWEN’S ROSE MAIDEN ..... “ve bis oue ede ae cod 
F. H. COWEN’S CORSAIR eee ove see « bee . 3/6 
4 HOWELL’S LAND OF PROMISE. id oie eve soe aoa a 

- HOWELL’S SONG OF THE MONTHS... oat de +m we ww. 2/6 
KAPPEY'S PER MARE, PER TERRAM . ode oes ooo oes . 3/0 





Forty pages, price 6d. 
THE FAMILY GLEE BOOK. 


A collection of Forty original and standard Part-songs, Glees, Rounds, &c., by 
eminent composers, in short score. 








Price 2s, each, or, in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


HANDEL’S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 
Without Orchestra (Second Series). Arranged by W. T. Best. 
Of these Concertos Dr, BuRNEY remarked :—‘‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 
Containing Fifty Celebrated Anthems, In Numbers, One Penny each ; or, in 
One Volume, 3s, 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt edges, 5s, Specimen Anthem ‘tor 
One Stamp. 


SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND 
CANTATAS. 


| MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
WALPURGIS NIGHT. 
| BEETHOVEN’S MASS IN O. 
| ACIS AND GALATEA. 








HYMN OF PRAISE. 
HAYDN’S IMPERIAL MASS. 
GOUNOD’S ST, CEOILE. 
MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS. 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. | MOZART’S REQUIEM. 
JUDAS MACCABAUS, | DETTINGEN TE DEUM. 
MESSIAH. | ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
BACH’S PASSION (MATTHEW). 1/6) CREATION, 


Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of MESSIAH and CRBATION, price 1s, each. 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 
Edited by 81k JuLius BENEDICT. 
WEBBE’S MASS IN A, WEBBE'S MASS IN G. 





” MASS IN D. MISSA DE ANGELIS, 
”» MASS IN B FLAT. DUMONT’S MASS, 
o MASS IN F. MISSA IN DOMINIOIS. 


MASS IN ©, MISSA PRO DEFUNCTIS. 
* MASS IN D MINOR. WESLEY’S GREGORIAN MAS 
Or, bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S CHURCH SERVICES. 


ROGERS IN D. 4d. COOKE IN G. 





GIBBONS IN F, 6d. JACKSON (of Bacier) I F. 4d. 
ALDRICH IN G. 6d. FLAT. 64 
NARES IN F. 6d. BOYOE AND Ainwond EN A. dd 
OHILDE IN G. 6d. KING IN F. 4d, 





BARROW IN F. 4d. EBDON IN ©. 64 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 


Full Size, bound in cloth, 





ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOKS, 2 Vols, (92 poem). ws twa! Age 1G 22 
HESSE’S ORGAN BOOKS. 2 Vols. (55 pleees) . i Pee TN 
SMART'S ORGAN BOOK. ot pieces... ee eee ae Cae ate 
SMART'S ORGAN STUDE sack fag ae Agee! 
SMART'S PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES GDY. cast ab UD ode 
HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 12Pieces ...  ... PETES 6 





FOR THE ORGAN. 
ARTHUR oe Tare LOST CHORD and F. H. COWEN’S BETTER 
ND. Arranged by Dr Spark. Price 2s. each, 
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